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Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth 
Century; or, Letters on the Civil, 
Political, and Moral State of that 
Country, written in 1818 and 1819. 
With an Appendix, containing Ex- 
tracts from Modern Italian Litera- 
ture. By a Foreign Officer in the 
British Service. 8vo. pp. 271. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

‘Les Italiens sont plus remarquables 
par ce qu’ils ont ete, et par ce qu'ils 
pourroient étre, que par ce qu’ils sont 
maintenant.’ This observation of a 
distinguished writer, Madame de Staél, 
will not be disputed by any one at all 
acquainted with the history of Italy; 
but the [talians are even now remarka- 
ble and interesting in many respects, and 
are not deserving of that neglect which 
they have experienced from travellers 
in general; for, while the antiquities, 
ruins, acd buildings of Italy have been 
80 often and so ably described, the mora! 
state of its inhabitants has been passed 
over almost unnoticed. The work be- 
fore us is confined principaliy to the 
latter subject, on which information is 
certainly most wanted. 

The author states himself to be a fo- 
reigner, who not only passed his child- 
hood in Italy, and became perfectly 
master of its language, but has resided 
and travelled in it recently, in order 
toadd fresh information to old recol- 
lections. His letters contain an ac- 
count of two different journeys made 
through Italy, embracing the greater 
part of Italy, Naples, Tuscany, Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, and Genoa. He 
Says the Italians are but imperfectly 
known, and are often abused by fo- 
reigners, who include in one common 
description of character the whole of 
the various states, while ‘a Tuscan and 
a Neapolitan, a Loinbard and a Geno- 
ese, a Venetian and a Roman, are as 
different from one another as the Ger- 
Mans are: from the English, or the 
Dutch from the French. The author 
professes himself well acquainted with 
the religion of Italy, and, although he 
Speaks of it with respect, he appears 
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sensible of its superstitions; in his po- 
lical principles he is temperate. 

The work commences with an ac- 
count of Naples, where the adthor ar- 
rived in the middle of the Caruival of 
181s, of which and of the amusements 
of that city, he gives a very interesting 
description. The Neapolitans are said 
to have lost much of that harmless 
galety, and that openness of disposition, 
which formerly distinguished them ; 
they are, however, as fond of pleasure 
as ever, from the king down to the 
Lazzaroni; and some of their amuse- 
ments are sufficiertly whimsical: take, 
for example, the following :— 

‘I saw, one day,’ says the author, ‘in 
the street of Toledo, Prince L——, the 
king’s youngest son, in a car, with a pu- 
merous suite in the garb of ancient war- 
riors, with shields and a kind of shovels, 
which they filled out of buckets full of 
confellz, discharging the contents against 
the company in the balconies. This is a 
favourite pastime of the season, although 
sometimes attended with unfortunate coa- 
sequences; for as sugar confections are 
expensive, many substitute imitations for 
them, made of clay, which are very hard, 
and some as Jarge as common nuts, so 
that a shower of them becomes a very un- 
pleasant compliment, and serious disj-uies 
originate in this absurd custom.’ 

At the inferior theatres of La Fenice 
and San Carlino, farces und panto- 
mimcs are performed for the amuse- 
ment of the lower classes :— 

‘There you see the Policinella in his 
genuine colours. ‘This Neapolitan clown 
is something similar to the Arlecchino of 
Bergaino, pantalone of Venice, &c. but is 
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whipped, and hanged, Such is the cele- 
brated Policinella.’ 

The author gives a good estimate of 
the weneral character of the Neapolt- 
tans, which is not a very amiable one. 
They seem sensible of their degraded 
moral state, and are quite indifferent 
to the opinion winch strangers may en- 
tertain of them. ‘Shame, that loitering 
atiendant of virtue, seems to be Jost in 
the yeneral corruption, and patriotism 
has fled from the polluted sol.’ Of 
the truth of these remarks, the Neapo- 
litans have given unfortunate evidence 
very recently :— 

‘ Decency and delicacy are not conspi- 
cuous in the manners of the inhabitants of 
this country. Every thing is donein pub- 
lic, the conversation runs upon the most 
extraordinary topics and with as little dis- 
guise as possible, Boys are seen running 
abcut the streets, especially near the sea, 
in a state of nakedness or nearlyso. ‘The 
entrances and stairs of the houses and 
palaces are filed with every kind of nui- 
sunce. ‘The windows and balconies are 
generally thrown open, so that every 
thing isto be seen which is going on ina 
neighbour’s house. Neapolitans of every 
class; when they come home, during the 
summer, that is to say six months tn the 
year, take off their coats and neckcloths, 
and sit down at dinner with a night gown 
on, or with their shirt sleeves tucked up 
to their elbows. Ladies perform their 
toilette vith the doors of their dressing- 
rooms ajar, in sight of servants and 
strangers. All this, however, admits of 
some excuse, as the heat of the weather ts 
in a great measure one of the principal 
causes of such indelicate customs. 

‘The greatest familiarity often prevails 
between masters and servants. The form- 


not an honourable specimen of the nation- | er often joke and laugh wiih the latter, 
al character of his country, of which itis | they talk confidentially of their affairs and 
intended as a caricature. Policinella is a | intrigues before them, some even play at 
servant from Acerra, a village in the neigh- | cards with them ; it is natural, therefore, 
bourhood of Naples, and he is so highly | to expect no reverence nor subordination 


gifted by nature and accomplished by 
education, that he is at once a thief, aliar, 
a coward, a braggart, and a debauchee; 
still the facetious way in which he relates 
his various feats enraptures his grovelling 
countrymen. He delights in licentious 
double entendre, gross jokes, and dirty 
tricks; there is not a single good quality 
in him; his cunning is very low, and he 
is always outwitted when he meets with 
any person of sense, so that in the end 
he 4s generally discovered, imprisoned, 
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from domestics who are the contidents of 
all their master’s foibles and vices. - This 
renders Neapolitan servants perhaps the 
very worst m the world. They are dirty, 
lazy, and careless, insolent and unfaithfal. 
They are great thieves; some of them 
will steal the paltriest things that fall in 
their way... Most of them, especially 
when out of livery, would think it be- 
neath them to carry a bundle, or 

thing m their hands through the -sirees, 
and will actually refuse to do it, er.em- 
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sloy a porter for the purpose. Gam- 
ling, sleeping, and defaming their mas- 
ters, are the pastimes in which = they 
spend the greatest part of the dav while 
loitering in idleness inthe ante-rooms 
By their means, all the secrets of their 
nasters and mistresses are made known to 
the world. Still the difficulty of getting 
better, and the danger of falling into 
worse hands, make their employers put 
up with them.’ 

We will not dwell any longer on the 
dark side of the picture, but turn to 
the more favourable view of the Neapo- 
litan character. When not under the 
immediate pressure of want, the Nea- 
politans are good natured and social, 
and, notwithstanding the misery of the 
lower classes, heinous crimes are rare 
in Naples:— 

The Neapolitans are possessed of natu- 
ral good sense, penetration, and humour: 
their shrewd and expressive eyes are often 
the only vehicles of conveying their sen- 
timents, and a mute conversation is often 
carried on between two persons, of which 
a bystander, who is not initiated in the 
mysteries of this telegraphic communica- 
tion, has not the least suspicion. heir 
pantomime is excellent; they always ac- 
company their words with gestures ex- 
pressive of their ideas. ‘Their repa.tees 
are generally ready and appropriate— 
even their lazzaroni shine inthem. Un- 
der Murat’s reign, a French general just 
arrived at Naples, had his trunk carried 
to the hotel by a porter; on the fellow’s 
asking for a remuneration, which the 
Frenchman considered too much, the lat- 
ter said he was well aware that Naples 
was a den of thieves; the lazzaroni shrug- 
ged up his shoulders, and with a half sly 
half simple look, turned to one of his com- 
rades w was standing by, ‘* Non te l‘ag- 
gio ditto,” said he, ‘che non ce ne stanno 
chit. a Parigi de mariuoli, sd tutti benuti 
ca.” . Did | not tell you that there are no 
longer any thieves at Paris, for they are 
all come here.’ 

In science, literature, and the me- 
chanical arts, the Neapolitans are be- 
hind the rest of the Italians, though in 
literature Naples can boast several men 
of considerable talents. 

Atthe Opera Butta, at Sorrento, our 
author suw Hamlet canverted into a 
ballet! § To what base purposes may 
we come at last.’ ‘The subject, we are 
told, was sadly disfigured :— 

‘The ghost appears to Hamlet in his 
palace, and to explain the circumstance 
of the murder, points to a sort of mirror 
on which the horrible transaction is re- 
flected; this contrivance has certainly a 
very striking effect. Hamlet becomes 
raving, and attempts at once to kill his 
uncle; the king is prevented by his wife 
from putting him to death, but has him 
confined ina dungeon, where he and all 
his court pay Hamlet a visit, and where a 
repetition of the same violence takes 
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place. But the last scene is full of noise 
and confusion; peals of thunder are heard, 
clouds of smoke arise, the king is fright- 
ened, and Hamlet avails himself of this 
opportunity to stab him The queen 
swoons, and, to crown the whole, the 
ghost appears again surrounded with 
phosphoric light to testify his satisfaction, 
and to give, as it were, his blessing to the 
audience. This is the substance of the 
plot ; the piece ts intermixed with dances 
and grotesque exhibitions, which have lit- 
tle to do with the story. ‘The dresses are 
gaudy, according to the taste of the coun- 
try. The music, however, is very good, 
and me 4 in part for the silliness of the 
pei formance.’ 

At the same theatre, Tognino, a fa- 
mous clown, who accompanied the ma- 
nager, Barbaja, to London, has got up 
a sort of pantomime, in which he pre- 
tends to mimic French and English 
manner :— 

‘ He appears on the stage with his wife, 
as just arrived from London, both dressed 
al’ Anglaise, at least according to the ri- 
diculous notions here entertained of the 
English fashions. He affects to imitate 
Knglish customs, but rather unsuccess- 
fully, except that of shaking hands, which 
he repeats every moment, whether to the 
purpose or not. He changes his dress on 
the stage, and makes a dandy toilette, 
pulls on his buckskins by means of a pul- 
ley, and goes through a great deal of dis- 
gusting farce. ‘Then he gets into a quar- 
rel, and being challenged to fight, he re- 
fuses at first, and offers to box, and when 
presented with pistols, he appears not to 
know howto handle them. At last all is 
settled amicably, and he goes down an 
English country dance in a ridiculous and 
affected manner.’ 

At Naples, there is an institution, 
the only one of its kind in Europe— 
the Chinese College, where young na- 
tives of China, smuggled out of the 
country when only thirteen or fourteen 
years old, by the missionaries, are 
brought up for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, to return afterwards to their 
country to propagate Christianity : 
there were six Chinese in the college in 
1818. From Naples, our author went 
to Leghorn, and afterwards to Pisa, 
Florence, and Bologna. The Tuscans 
were never much attached to the 
French, and the Austrians were not 
greater favourites :— 

‘ Elisa Baciocchi, Napoleon’s eldest sis- 
ter, ruled ‘Tuscany for several years, with 
the title of Grand Duchesse, although she 
was in reality no more than a subordinate 
agent of her brother. As such she cannot 
perhaps, with justice, be made accountable 
for the arbitrary acts which she inforced, 
in obedience to her imperial relative; but 
she displayed a haughtiness and a harsh- 
ness which disgusted the gentle Floren- 
tines. She took frequent. opportunities 
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of humbling the nobility, who, in this 
country, are more unassuming than in 
other parts of Italy; and many anecdotes 
are related of her haughty overbearing 
disposition, by which, as well as by her 
features, she appears to resemble her bro- 
ther Napoleon more than any of her sis- 
ters. Abundance of scandalous reports 
also circulate about the manners of her 
court. She certainly did not conciliate 
the minds of the inhabitants, who, at her 
departure in 1814, gave her unequivocal 
marks of dislike. Her husband, Bacioc- 
chi, originally an Italian, and formerly a 
commissary in the French armies, was a 
mere cypher, and had no share in the bu- 
siness of government, for which he did 
not seem calculated, and of which, hap- 
pily for him, he was not ambitious. He, 
however, on his being appointed Prince 
of Lucca, was persuaded to change his 
Christian name of Pascal, which, in Italy, 
is vulgar, and subject to ridicule, being 
often used as synonymous to dunce, into 
the more dignified one of Felix the k inst 5 
upon which occasion, some Tuscan wit 
produced the following epigram :—- 

“ Quando tu eri Pasquali, noi cravam tutti fe- 

lici; 

Or che tu sci Felice, noi siam tutti Pasquali.” 
‘ He was a harmless insignificant bon ri- 
vant, and seems to have fully understood 
his own mediocrity, for, when the gentle- 
men of Lucca apologized to him for their 
possible deficiencies in their new capacity 
of courtiers, saying, that they were not 
accustomed to the situation (Lucca hav- 
ing been until then a republic), he good- 
humouredly replied: ‘* We will excuse 
one another mutually, gentlemen, as Lam 
also a novice in my present profession.” ’ 


Speaking of the difference between 


Italian and English beauty, the author 
says.— 

*Ttaly and England are undoubtedly 
possessed of a greater share of female 
beauty than any other countries in Europe. 
But the English and the Italian beauties, 
although equally interesting, are very dif- 
ferent from one another. ‘The former are 
unrivalled for their complexions, their 
bloom, the smoothness and mild expres 
sion of their features, their modest carrl- 
age, and the cleanliness of their persons 
and dress; these are qualities which 
strike every foreigner at his landing. On 
my first arrival in England, 1 was asked 
by a friend how I liked the English wo- 
men, to which I replied, that | thought 
them all handsome. ‘This is the first 1m- 
pression they produce. ‘There 1s some- 
thing so calm, so chaste about them, that 
to a native of the south they appear al- 
most more than terrestial. They look— 

«‘ With eyes so pure, that from their ray 

Dark vice would turn abash’d away ; 

2 * * * * * * 

Yet fill’d with all youth’s sweet desires, 

Mingling the meek and vestal fires 

Of other worlds, with all the bliss 

The fond weak tenderness of this.” 

‘The Italian beauties are of a diffsrent 
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in their misery, as it arose from their 
boldness; they hugged themselves in 
their sufferings, as associating them with 
the misfortunes of their intrepid country. 
They were sometimes seen going into a 
coffee-house, solely to read the news- 
paper, in order to penetrate the fate of 
their friends through the lies of their ene- 
mies; their countenances were then im- 
moveable, but not without expression, ex- 
hibiting strength under the command of 
their will. Farther on, at Auxonne, was 
the residence of the English prisoners, 
who had, the day befure, saved from fire 
one of the houses of the town where they 
were kept confined. At Besancon, there 
were more Spaniards. Among the French 
exiles to be met with in every part of 
France, an angelic creature inhabited the 
citadel of Besancon, in order notto quit 
her father. Fora long period, and amidst 
every sort of danger, Mademoiselle de 
Saint Simon shared the fortunes of him 
who had given her birth. 

‘ At the entrance of Switzerland, onthe 
top of the mountains which separate it 
from France, you see the castle of Joux, 
in which prisoners of state are detained, 
whose names frequently never reach the 
ear of theirrelations. Inthis prison Tous- 
saint Louverture actually perished of cold ; 
he deserved his fate on account of his 
cruelty, but the emperor had the least 
right to inflict it upon him, as he had en- 
gaged to guarantee to him his life and li- 
berty. I passed a day at the foot of this 
castle during very dreadful weather, 
and [ could not help thinking of this ne- 
gro, transported all at once into the Alps, 
and to whom this residence was the hell 
of ice; I thought of the more noble 
beings who had been shut up there, of 
those who were still groaning in it, and I 
said to myself also, that if I was there, | 
should never quit it with life.’ 


While in Switzerland, Madame de 
Staél was under the surveillance of the 
police, and she felt alarmed, lest froma 
banishment so rigorous, the change 
might shortly be to a prison; know- 
ing that, if once arrested, and ‘if 
these éclat were once got over,’ the em- 
peror would not allow himself again to 
be spoken to about her. There is a 
tolerable piece of ranity in this, and, 
indeed, in the whole volume. New 
persecutions compelled her to seek 
another asylum, and she fixed on Swe- 
den, but how to get there was the dif- 
ficulty ; and she first travelled in 
Switzerland with M. Montmorency. 
In the Canton of Fribourg, she visited 
a monastery of Trappists, of whom 
she gives an interesting account :— 

‘One can have no idea of the minute 
degrees of suffering imposed upon the 
monks ; they go so far as even to forbid 
them, when they have been standing for 
Some hours in succession, from leaning 
&sainst the wall, or wiping the perspira- 





tion from their forehead; in short, every 
moment of their life is filled with suffer- 
ing, as the people of the world fill theirs 
with enjoyment. Thev rarely live to be 
old, and those to whom this lot falls, re- 
gard it as a punishment from heaven 

Such an establishment would be barba- 
rous if any one was compelled to enter it, 
or if there was the least concealment of 
what they suffer there. But, on the con- 
trary, they distribute to whoever wishes 
to read it, a printed statement, in which 
the rigours of the order are rather exag- 
gerated than softened; and vet there are 
novices who are willing to take the vows, 
and those who are received never run 
away, although they might do it without 
the least difficulty. ‘The whole rests, as 
it appears to me, upon the powerful idea 
of death; the institutions and amuse- 
ments. of society are destined in the 
world to turn our thoughts entirely upon 
life; but when the contemplation of 
death gets acertain hold of the human 
heart, joined to a firm belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, there are no bounds to 
the disgust which it may take to every 
thing which forms a subject of interest in 
the world; and a state of suffering ap- 
pearing the road to a future life, such 
minds follow it with avidity, like the tra- 
veller, who willingly fatigues himself in 
order to get sooner over the road which 
leads him to the object of his wishes. 
But what equally astonished and grieved 
me, was to see children brought up 
with this severity; their poor locks 
shaved off, their young countenances al- 
ready furrowed, that deathly dress with 
which they were covered before they 
knew any thing of life, before they had 
voluntarily renounced it, all this made my 
soul revolt against the parents who had 
placed them there. When such a state is 
not the adoption of a free and determined 
choice on the part of the person who pro- 
fesses it, it inspires as much horror as it at 
first created respect. The monk with 
whom I conversed, spoke of nothing but 
death ; all his ideas came from that sub- 
ject, or connected themselves with it, 
death is the sovereign monarch of this re- 
silence. As we talked of the temptations 
of the world, I expressed to the father 
Trappist, my adimiration of his conduct in 
thus sacrificing all, to withdraw himself 
from their influence. ‘* We are cowards,’’ 
said he to me, ‘f who have retired into a 
fortress, because we feel we want the 
courage to meet our enemy in the open 
field.” This reply was equally modest 
and ingenious.’ 

After eight months passed in great 
anxiety, during which new vexatious 
and persecutions were heaped on each 
other, Madame de Stael quitted Cop- 
pet on the 23d of May, 1812, in great 
secrecy, and travelled through Germa- 
vy. At Inspruck she went to see the 
famous tomb of Miuximilian, which 
isin one of the churches there:~ 

‘The figure of Maximilian in bronze, is 





kneeling upon a sarcophagus, in the body 
of the church, and thirty statues of the 
sane metal, ranged on each side of the 
sanctuary, represent the relations and an- 
cestors of the emperor. So much past 
grandeur, so much of the ambition for- 
midable in its day, collected in a family 
meeting round a tomb, formed a specta- 
cle which led one to profound reflection : 
there you saw Philip the Good, Charles 
the Rash, and Mary of Burgundy; and in 
the midst of these historical personages, 
Dietrich of Berne, a fabulous hero : the 
closed visor concealed the countenances 
of the knights, but when this visor was 
lifted up, a brazen countenance appeared 
under a helmet of brass, and the features 
of the knight were of bronze, like his ar- 
mour. The visor of Dietrich of Berne, is 
the only one which cannot be lifted up, 
the artist meaning in that manner to sig- 
nify the mysterious veil which covers the 
history of this warrior.’ 


When Madame de Staél arrived at 
Vienna, Count Stachelberg, the Rus- 
sian ambassador, wrote to his imperial 
master for passports for her. Bona- 
parte was at this time at Dresden, whi- 
ther all the German princes had resorte 
ed, todo him homage:— 


‘Napoleon had stopped at Dresden, 
under the pretext of still negociating 
there to avoid the war with Russia, in 
other words, to obtain by his policy the 
same result as he could by his arms. He 
would not at first admit the King of Prus- 
sia to his banquet at Dresden; he knew 
too well what repugnance the heart of that 
unfortunate monarch must have to what he 
conceives himself obliged to do. It is 
said that M. de Metternich obtained this 
humiliating favour for him. M = de Har- 
denberg, who accompanied him, made 
the remark to the Emperor Napoleon, 
that Prussia had paid one third more than 
the promised contributions, ‘The emper- 
or, turning his back to him, replied, ‘* An 
apothecary’s bill,’—for he has a secret 
pleasure in making use of vulgar expres- 
sions, the more to humble those who are 
the objects of it. He assumed a sufh- 
cient degree of coquetry in his way of 
living with the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, as it was of importance to him that 
the Austrian government should take an 
active part in his war with Russia. Ina 
conversation with M. de Metternich, I 
have been assured that he said, ‘* You see 
very well that | can never have the least 
interest in diminishing the power of Aus- 
tria as it now exists; for, first of all, it 
suits me that my father-in-law should be a 
prince of great consideration; besides, [ 
have more confiuence in the old than 
in the new dynasties. Has not General 
Bernadotte already taken the side of mak- 
ing peace with England?” ? 

From Vienna, Madame de Staél 
passed into Gallicia, and receiving her 
passport, she travelled through Poland, 


to Russia:— 
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‘The Poles,’ she says, ‘love their 
country as an unfortunate friend; the 
country is dull and monotonous, the 
people ignorant and lazy; they have al- 
ways wished for liberty; they have never 
known how to acquire it. Butthe Poles 
think that they can and may govern Po- 
land, mes. the ry natural. The 
education, however, of the people is so 
much neglected, and all kind of industry 
is so foreign to them, that the Jews have 
possessed themselves of the entire trade, 
and make the peasants sell them, fora 
quantity of brandy, the whole harvest of 
the approaching year. ‘The distance be- 
tween the nobility and the peasantry ts so 
immense, the contrast between the luxur 5 
of the one, and the frightful misery of the 
other isso shocking, that it is pro! bable the 
Austrians have given them better laws 
thanthose which previously existed. But 
a proud peo; ye, and the Poles are so even 
iIntheir misery, does not wish to be hum- 
bled, even when they are benetited, and 
in that point the Austrians have never 
failed. ‘They have divided Gallicia into 

ircles, each of which is commanded by a 
German functionary 5 sometimes a person 
of distinction accept s this employment, 
but itis mach more frequently a kind of 
brute, taken from the subaltern ranks, and 
who in virtue of his office commands ia the 
most despotic manner the greatest noble- 
men of Poland. ‘The police, which in 
the present times has replaced the secret 
tribunal, authorizes the most oppressiv e 
measures Now let us only Imagine 
what the poli e can be, namely, the most 
subtle and arbitrary power in the govern- 
ment, entrusted to the rude hands of the 
captain of a circle. At every post-house 
in Gallicia, there are to be seen three de- 
scriptions of persons who gather round 
travellers’ carriages: the Jew traders, the 
Polish beggars, and the German 
Thec ountry appears exclusively inhabit- 
ed by these three classes of men. ‘The 
beggars, with their long beards and an- 
cient Sarmatian costume, excite deep 
commisseration; it is very true, that if 
they would work they need not be in that 
state ; but I know not whether it is pride 
or Jaziness which makes them disdain the 
culture of the enslaved earth. 

‘You meet upon the high roads pro- 
cessions of men and women carrying the 
standard of the cross, and singing psalins; 
a profound expression of melancholy 
reigns upon their countenance; I have 


feeling is ve 
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seen them, when not money, but food of 


a better sort than they had been accus- 
tomed to was given them, turn up their 


eyes to heaven with astonishment, as if 


they considered themselves unfit to enjov 
its bounty. The custom of the common 
peopte in Poland, is toembrace the knees 
ofthe nobility when they meet them; you 
Cannot stir a step in a village without hav- 
ing tie women, children, and old men salut- 
ing you in this manner. Inthe midst ot this 
spectacie of wretchedness, you might see 

some men in shabby attire, w ho were 
spies upon misery ; fer that was the only 
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object which could offer itself to their 


eyes.’ 

In speaking of Moscow, we have the 
following anecdote :— 

: Napoleon asked one of his renerals, in 
the presence of M, de Bala-houl, if he had 
ever been at Moscow, and what sort of 
citv it was. ‘The ge neral replied that it 
had appeared to him to be rather a large 
village than a capi al. And how many 

churches are there in it 2” continued the em- 
About sixteen hundred, Was the re- 
juite iInconceiva ble,’’ rejoin- 
ed Napoleon, Me at a time when the world 
has ceased to be religious.’’—** Parden ine, 
sire,’’ said Mi. de seu oct tf, * ‘the Russians 
and Spaniards are so still.’ 
reply! and which pres ok one would 
hope, that the Russians W ould be the 
Castilians of the north.’ 

In the road to Moscow, Madame de 
Staél stopped at Kiow, of which she 
gives some interest particulars — 

‘The nouses at Kiow generally resem- 
ble tents, and at a distance the « ity appeat 
like acamp; I could not help fancying 
that the moveable residences of the ‘Tar- 
tars had furnished models for the con- 
struction of those wooden houses, which 
have not amuch greater appearance of 
solidity. A few days are sufficient for 
building them ; they are very often con- 
sumed by fire, and an order is sent to the 
forest for a house, as you would send to 
market to lay In your winter stock of pro- 
visions. In the middle of these huts, 
however, palaces have been erected, and 
a number of churches, whose green and 
gilt cupolas singularly draw the attention. 
W hen, towards the evening, the sun darts 
his rays on these brill: int domes, you 
would fancy that it was rather an ifumi- 
nation for a festival, than a durable edl- 
fice. 

‘The Russians never pass 
without making the sign of the cross, and 


peror, 


a church | 
‘sublime, and all that is not sublime is 


Admirable | 


their long beards add greatly to the reli- | 


gious expression of 
They generally wear a large blue robe, 
fastened round the waist by a scarlet 
band: the dresses of the women have 
also something Asiatic in them; and one 
remarks that taste for lively colours which 
we derive from the east, where the sun is 
so beautiful, that one likes to make his 
eclat more conspicuous by the objects 
which he shines upon.’ 

The Greek religion is less intolerant 
than the Roman Catholic ; and— 


their physiogn: My» | 
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and silver and precious stones, which 
slitter on his robes and in the church, 
seemto come from countries where the 
sun isan object of adoration. The devout 
sentiments which are inspired by Gothic 
architecture in Germany, I rance, and 
England, cannot be at all compared with 
the effect of the Greek churches; they 
rather remind us of the minarets of the 
Turks and Arabs, than of our churches. 
As little must we expect to iad, as in 
Italy, the splendour of the fine arts ; their 
most ‘remarkable ornaments are virgins 
and saints, crowned with rubies and dia- 
monds. Magnificence is the character of 
every thing one sees in Russia; neither 
the genius of man nor the gifts of nature 
constitute its beauties. 

‘The ceremonies of marriage, of bap- 
tism, and of burial, are noble and affect- 
ina; we find in them some ancient cus- 
toms of Grecian idolatry, but only those 
which, having no connection with doc- 
trine, can add to the impression of the 
three great scenes of life—birth, marriage, 
and death, ‘The Russian peasants still 
continue the custom of addressing the 
dead previous to a final separation from 
his remains. Why is it, say they, that 
thou hast abandoned us? Wert thou then 
unhap py on this earth? Was not thy 
wife fair and good ? Why, therefore, 
hast thou left her? The dead replies not, 
but the value of existence is thus pro- 
claiined in the presence of those who still 
preserve it.’ 

Madame de Staél was quite in love 
with the Russians. "The peasants, she 
says, ‘have an elegance and softness 
about them, which you find no where 
else;’ and she agrees with what was 
said by a person of fine intellect, that 
Lussia resembled the plays of Shake- 
speare, in whichall that is no tfaulty 1s 


faulty.’ 
Our. fair author reached Moscow at 
the time that the utwost preparations 


were inaking to prevent the invasion of 


‘The ceremonies of the Greek worship | 


are at least as beautiful as those of the ca- 
tholics; the church music is heavenly ; 
every thing in this worship leads to medi- 
tation; it has something of poetry and 
feeling about it, but it appears better 
adapted to captivate the imagination than 
to regulate the concuct. When the 
priest comes out of the sanctuary, in 
which he remains’ shut up while he com- 
municates, you would say that you saw 


the gates of light opening ; the cloud of 
lucense which surrounds him, the gold 





Bonaparte, ‘nnd she made the tour of 
this beautiful city only a month before 
it was reduced to ashes. Her descrip- 
tion of it is one of the most in- 
teresting passages in ner book. Inthe 
churches,’ she says, ‘you see only or- 
haments of gold and silver and rubies ;’ 
and she was told, that a Russian had 
proposed to form an alphabet with pre- 
cious stones, aud to write a Bible in 
that manner: 

‘ Several of i= palaces of Moscow are 
ef wood, in order that they may be built 
quicker, and that the natural inconstancy 
of the nation, in every thing unconnected 
with country or religion, - may be satis- 
fied by an easy change of residence. Se- 
veral of these ‘edifices have been construct- 
ed tor an entertainme nt; they were de- 
stined to add to the eclat of a day, and the 
rich manner in which they were decorated 
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has made them last up to this period of 
universal destruction. A great number of 
houses are painted green, vellow, or rose- 
coluur, and are sculptured in detail, like 
dessert ornaments. 

‘The citadel of the Kremlin, in which 
the emperors of Russia defended them- 
selves against the ‘lartars, is surrounded 
by a high wall, embattled and flanked with 
turrets, which, by their odd shapes, re- 
mind one ofa Turkish minaret, rather than 
a fortress like those of the west of Europe. 
But although the external character of the 
buildings of the city be oriental, the im- 
pression of christianity was found in that 
multitude of churches so much venerated, 
and which attracted your netice at every 
step. One was reminded of Rome in see- 
ing Moscow; certainly not from the mo- 
numents being of the same style, but be- 
cause the mixture of solitary country and 
magnificent palaces, the grandeur of the 
city, and the infinite) number of. its 
churches, give the Asiatic Rome some 
points of resemblance to the European 
Rome. 

‘ It was about the beginning of August, 
that | was allowed to see the interior of 
the Kremlin; I got there by the same 
staircase which the Emperor Alexander 
had ascended a few days preceding, sur- 
rounded by an immense people, who 
loaded him with their blessings, and pro- 
mised him to defend his empire at all ha- 
zards. ‘This people has kept its word. 
The halls were first thrown open to me, 
in which the arms of the ancient warriors 
of Russia are contained; the arsenals of 
tbis kind, in other parts of Europe, are 
much more interesting. The Russians 
have taken no part in the times of chival- 
ry ; they never mingled in the crusades. 

onstantly at war with the Tartars, Poles, 
and Turks, the military spirit has been 
formed among them in the midst of the 
atrocities of all kinds brought in the train 
of Asiatic nations, and of the tyrants who 
governed Russia. It isnot, therefore, the 
generous bravery of the Bayards or the 
Percys, but the intrepidity of a fanatical 
courage which has been exhibited in this 
country for several centuries.’ 

* ° * * * 

‘from the ancient arsenal, I was con- 
ducted into the apartments formerly oc- 
cCupled by the czars, and in which the 
robes are preserved which they wore on 
the day of their coronation. These apart- 
ments have no sort of beauty, but they 
agreed very well with the hard life which 
the czars led and still lead. The greatest 
magnificence reigns in the palace of Alex- 
ander; but he himself sleeps upon the 
floor, and travels like a Cossack officer. 

_ They exhibited in the Kremlin, a di- 
vided throne, which was filled at first by 
Peter I. and Ivan his brother. The 


Princess Sophia, their sister, placed her- 
self behind the seat of Ivan, and dictated 
to him what to say; but this borrowed 
Strength was not able to cope long with 
the native strength of Peter J. and he soon 
It is from the period of | 


reigned alone. 








hisreign that the czars have ceased to wear 
the Asiatic costume. The great wig of 
the age of Louis XLV. came in with Peter 
[. and without touching upon the admira- 
tion inspired by this great man, one can- 
not help feeling the disagreeable contrast 
between the ferocity of his genius and the 
ceremonious regularity of his dress. Was 
he in the right in doing away, as much as 
he could, oriental manners from the bosom 
of his people? Was it right to fix his ca- 
pital in the north, and at the extremity of 
his empire? ‘These are great questions 
which are not yet answered ; centuries 
only can afford the proper commentaries 
upon such lofty ideas. 





‘ | ascended tothe top of the cathedral | 


steeple, called Ivan Veliki, which come 
mands a view of the whole city; from 
thence I saw the palace of the czars, who 
conquered by their arms the crowns of 
Casan, Astracan, and Siberia. I heard 
the church music, in which the catholi- 
kos, Prince of Georgia, officiated in the 
midst of the inhabitants of Moscow, and 
formed a Christian meeting between Asia 
and Europe. Fifteen hundred churches 
attested the devotion of the Muscovite 
people.’ 

Of the Russians we are told, that— 

‘No civilized nation has so much in 
common with savages as the Russian 
people, and when their nobility possess 
energy, they participate also in the defects 
and good qualities of that unshackled na- 
ture. The expression of Diderot has 
heen greatly vaunted: ‘The Russians 
are rotten before they are ripe.’ I know 
nothing more false ; their very vices, with 
some exceptions, are not those of corrup- 
tion, but of violence. ‘The desires of a 
Russian, said a very superior man, would 
blow up acity ; fury and artifice take pos- 


session of them by turns, when they wish | 


to accomplish any resolution, good or bad. 
Their nature is not all changed by the ra- 
pid civilization which was given them by 
Peter [.; it has as yet only formed their 
manners; happily for them, they are al- 
ways what we call barbarians, in other 
words, led by an instinct frequently ge- 
nerous, but always involuntary, which 
only admits of reflection in the choice of 
the means, and not in the examination of 
the end; [say happily for them, not that 
[ wish to extol barbarism, but I designate 
by this name, acertain primitive energy 
which can alone replace in nations the con- 
centrated strength of liberty.’ 

From Moscow, our exiled author 
went to St. Petersburgh, where she 
was when peace with England was pro- 
claimed. She had an audience of 
the Emperor, who conversed freely with 
her on politics :— 

‘The Emperor Alexander, whom Na- 
poleon has endeavoured to misrepresent, 
is aman of remarkable understanding and 
information, and [ do not believe that in 
the whole extent of his empire, he could 
find a minister better versed than himself 
in all that belongs to the Judgment and 











direction of public affairs. He did net 
disguise from me his regret for the a:imir2- 
tion to which he had surrendered himself 
in his intercourse with Napoleon. His 
grandfather had, in the same way, enter- 
tained a great enthusiasm for Frederick 
Il. Inthese sort of illusions, produced 
by an extraordinary character, there is al- 
ways a generons motive, whatever may be 
the errors that result from it. The Em- 
peror Alexander, however, described with 
great sagacity the effect produced upon 
him by these conversations with Bona- 
parte, in which he said the most opposite 
things, as if one must be astonished at 
each, without thinking of their being cons 
tradictory. He related to me also the 
lessons @ la machiavel, which Napoleon 
had thought proper to give him: ‘* You 
see,” said he, ‘* | am careful to keep my 
ministers and generals at variance among 


‘themselves, in order that each may reveal 


to me the faults of the “other; I keep up 
around me a continual jealousy by the 
manner I treat those who are about me; 
one day one thinks himself the favourite, 
the next day another, so that no one is 
ever certain of my favour.” ’ 
* * * * 

‘The emperor talked to me with enthu- 

siasm of his nation, and of all that it was 


_capable of becoming. - He expressed to 


me the desire, which all the world knows 
him to entertain, of ameliorating the state 
of the peasants still subject to slavery. 
‘‘ Sire,’ said I to him, ‘* your character 
is a constitution for your empire, and your 
conscience is the guarantee of it.”’— 
‘* Were that even the case,’’ replied he, 
‘«* T should only be a fortunate acci- 
dent.” Noble words! the first of the 
kind, [ believe, which an absolute mo- 
narch ever pronounced! How many 
virtues it requires, in a despot, properly 
to estimate despotism! and how many 
virtues also, never to abuse it, when the 
nation which he governs is almost aston- 
ished at such signal moderation.’ 

Madame de Stael did not long re- 
main in Russia, but quitted it for Swe- 
den; but her narrative breaks off be- 
fore she arrived there; and her editor 
subjoins anot’, to state that she passed 
eizht months at Stockholm, and then 
departed for London, where it will be 
recollected she remained a short time. 

We have already stated that this 
work should not, from the circum- 
stances under which it was written and 
published, be subjected to rigid criti- 
cism. In point of literary merit, it is 
certainly inferior to the former produc- 
tions of the fair author ; and her egot- 
ism is so prominent a feature in the 
whole narrative, that it is really disgust- 
ing even in a woman of her talents, It 
is, however, an entertaining volume, and 
will be read with interest by all who 
admire one of the most able female wri- 
ters of the age, 
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The Privateer; a Tale. 2 vols. 

pp. 431. Londen, 1821. 
THERE is not any class of books that 
comes under our notice, that we ven- 
ture upon with so much reluctance as 
novels 
wire-wove volume of poems or a more 
astentatious Svo. of travels, is a trivinl 
task to encountering a novel in twoor 
three vo'umes: the ve ry cutting up the 
leaves isa laborious duty, to say nothing 
of the cutting up, 
often deserves afterwards, 
not, !ovever, complain, if our labours 
did not so eften go umewardeds; but 
too frequeatly, after passing over a bar- 
ren desert without one cheering pros- 
pect, (the end of the work excepted,) 
and examining, page after page, for a 
favourable passaze or toiling through 
a tedious story, in the hopes that the 
catastrophe at least may be interest- 
sng, we throw the work down in dis- 
gust, and lament the loss of time which 
might have been so much better em- 
ployed. Such we are compelled to 
acknowledze is the character of three 
fourths of the novels that we meet with. 
There are, however, some grand ex- 
ceptions. The Scotch novelist has re- 
deemed the character of the host of no- 
vel writers; and there are other writ- 
ers, who, though following at a hum- 
ble distance, are not unw orthy satellites 
of the splendid luminary. 

We have been induced to make these 
remarks as rather apologetic for our in- 
troducing to the notice of our readers 
so few of the novels, which are so perpe- 
tually teeming from the press; but 
charity to the authors as well as to the 
public, induces us to pass the: over 
in silence. We have said there are 
exceptions to this rather sweeping de- 
nunciation of novels; and we must 
name the work before us as one. The 
Privateer is a story of much interest; 
the languaze ts pleasing and sometimes 
elegant; and the author evinces a 
knowledge of the world, and consider- 
able talents in the pourtraying of indi- 
vidual character as well as in the group- 
ing of the personages in the work, 
which we feel no hesitation in recom- 
mending to all our male and female 
friends whoare novel readers. 
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Fidelia ; or, the Prevalence of Fashion. 
12mo. pp. 173. London, 1821. 


‘FIpeLiA’ is a novel of the old school; 
a sort of domestic tragedy, in which 
the miserable consequences resulting 
fiom a passion for caming and duel- 


lug, ave painted with greatfoice. The 
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author, who appears to have mixed with 
the fashionable world, and is sensible 
of the errors too often attendant on 
persons of rank, gives them, in the 
story before us, a very useful warning, 

We cannot too much praise the bene- 
volence of disposition, the delicacy of 
sentiment, and the excellent morality 
which the author discovers in every 
page of this little voluine. 
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SPECIMEN OF 


AN UNPUBLISHED WORK 
iithout a Nam ; wriften ona Nameless Occc 
sion * 
BOOK FIRST. 
THe book’s ¢ half ended and I am well pleas’d, 


Not with the book exclusively—but that 

It is half enced. —An unwieldy volume, 

Like other ponderous things, is wearisome ; 
And this seems heavy in more ways than one. 
Now I do mightily affect a book 

Of such convenient and minute dimensions 

As may be held between the thumb and finger, 
And read reclining in an elbow chair. 

A great book some one said is a great evil; 
But when the book is balf made up of margin 
The evil is in that proportion lessen’d : 

Thanks to the London printers, who provide 

A comfortable breadth of vacant paper 

On which the mind may rest itself, fatigued 

With the bewildering simpleness that creepeth, 

Tuibid and deep sometimes and sometimes 
shaliow 

With even pace thro’ the capacious page, 

Like a dark gutter thro’ a field of snow. 


And who knows, said I to myself, but I 
Might also make a bonk ? a goodly quarto. 
Tie world is full of readers patient souls, 
Who may endure my tediousness perhaps 
As well as that of others. —I'll afHict them 
With a few lines by way of specimen ; 

And thus they may begin. 1 gat me up, 

And wash’d my hands and face, and ate my 
breakfast, 

And comb’d my head.—I use the common par- 
lance 

Because *tis common tho’ it is improper, 

For I did comb my fair and not my head ; 

And this I did defore I ate my breakfast, 

And should have so recorded it; for events 

Of any moment should be chromeled 

Precisely in the order of their occurrence. 

But let that pass —Well, [ did eat my break- 
fast, 

And then I sate me in my elbow chair 

And gazed most intently at the window ;— 

But tho? my eyes were on the window fix’d 

I noted not the outward forms of things 

Or aught enacting in the external world :-— 

No—in profound abstraction I did gaze 

Into the ‘dun obscure’ of my own mind, 

Ifhaply I might spy and seize for use 

Some tiny stragglers of the ideal world ; 

But gaz ‘d on vacane vy, for nought was there. 

Eve n so ubideth in a barn, an owl, 

The bird of wisdom, and with look sedate 


* A literary friend has called our attention 
to the above excellent imitation of the chief of 
the lake poets. It appeared in the National 
Gazeite, a new paper lately established at Phi- 
ladelphia ; and we are happy in transferring it 
to our pages —ED. 

+ Wordsworth’s Excursionthe large Lon- 


don quarto edition, 








Watcheth, and he too watcheth oft in vain 
For the small cattle that inhabit there. 


Faring thus meagerly I walk’d me forth 
To inhale the freshness of the n 1orning air 
And read the features of surrounding things — 
So otherwise men, when their homes are ren- 
der'd, 
By whatsoever cause, uncomfortable, 
Direct their meditative steps abroad. 


I love not early morning waiks, I love not 
To get my feet wet; and the bard who wrote 
The silly trash of brushing Cew away 
To see the sun rise, hardly knew I fancy 
What dew was made of, or the vile effect 
That frequent soaking hath upon shoe-lea- 

ther.— 
And yet he was a man who might have known 
Once in his life perhaps, unlike the run 
Of bards, the comfort of a pair of shoes. 
Well, [did walk me downa quiet lane 
In which was little to distract the thoughts 
Of the wayfaring man, or lead him forti 
yom deep and dark communion with him- 
self 
It was not a green lane—a grassy lane— 
And I have noted, that at certain seasons, 
Particularly in the dead of winter, 
ut little green is met with any where, 
Except indeed upon Venetian blinds 
And the dried skins of murder’d katydids.— 
On either side and in the midst appear’d, 
In proud defiance of marauding swine, 
A goodly growth of Jemson weeds and Poke— 
Now one who had pick’d up a farthing’s 
worth 
Of learned jargon, would embrace the occasion, 
To shew his knowledge of outlandish terms 
For common things, and say that in this lane 
Stramonium and the Phytollacca grew ; 
But 1, who write for dwellers in the fields, 
Write in the language of the land they live in, 
And, therefore, write I[—Jemson w ‘eed and 
Poke. 
Oh! it hath smil’d me—that is, made me 
smile, 
When I have seen an honest man endeavour 
To pass himself for more than he was worth 
Of mental treasure—in and out of season 
Larding his lean and favourless discourse 
With certain words of uncouth learned length, 
Which, like the parrot, he had got by rote. 


As I did journey in this lane, beneath 

A wither’d poke bush, I beheld a beast— 

A little beast he was, and had no tail 

A toad they eall’d him, and he seem’‘d in years, 

An ancient toad, who had seen better days ; 

I lean’d my back against the fence, and stood 

Under the shade of an old apple-tree, 

That had been cead for years, my hose un- 
garter’d, 

Hung ruefully in wrinkles at my ankles, 

And my sloucli’d hat, my forehead’s old com- 
panion, 

Would have flapped mournfully about my ears 

If there had been a breath of air to flap it.— 

With both hands in my pockets thus | stood, 

Resembling much a statue, (not of Greece,) 

And muvus’d upon the toad, and he too seem’d 

As he were musing, and that recollection 

Of by gone ups and downs had mov'd him? 

For ever and anon he raised his foot, 

And wip’d his eye withal ;—tis wonderful 

What curious thoughts unlook’ d for will arise 

Oft in the minds of F contemplative men— 

Men who associate with the sticks and stones 

And living tenants of the fields and woods. 

Now, thought 1, if this toad would get him up 
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kind. Their features are more regular, 
more animated; their complexions bear 
the marks of awarmer sun, and their eyes 
seem to participate of its fires; their car- 
riage is graceful aud noble; they have 
generally fine figures; they are not in- 
deed angelic forms, but they are earthly 
Venuses. It has been supposed that the 
habitual view of those models of ideal 
beauty, the Greek statues, with which 
Italy abounds, may be an indirect cause 
conducing to the general beauty of the 
sex; be that as it may, I think the fine 
features and beautiful forms of the Italian 
fair have a great influence upon the minds 
of young artists, and this is, perhaps, one 
of the principal reasons why Italy has so 
long excelled in figure painters. A hand- 
some female countenance, animated by 
the expression of the soul, is among the 
finest works of nature; the sight of it 
elevates the mind, and kindles the 
sparks of genius. Raphael took the mo 
dels of his charming Madonnas from na- 
ture. Titian, Guido, Caracci, and others 
derived their ideas of female beauty from 
the exquisite countenances so frequent in 
their native country.’ 


Intending to return to this very in- 
teresting volume in our next, we shall, 
for the present, conclude with an ac- 


count of the defiles and echelles of 


Savoy:— 


‘While the custom house officers were: 


visiting the goods with which the dili- 
gence is generally loaded, we got our 
dinner, and at two o’ clock we started 
again. We soon arrived at the pas du 
Chail, which is the first defile one meets in 
entering Savoy. ‘“Uhe road is narrow and 
cut out of the perpendicular rock on the 
brink of a fearful precipice, at the bottom 
of which, runs the river Guiers. It is 
over this frightful chasm that smugglers 
venture often in the depths of night, 
climb the rocks at the risk of being pre- 
cipitated into the abyss below, and wad- 
ing through the river, they pass from one 
territory into the ot her, where the gens 
d’armes are in watch for them, and where 
they run the chance of losing their pro- 
perty, and with it thetr liberty, and some.- 
times their lives. Still the temptation is 
So great, on account of the heavy duties 
by which the governments of Europe 
have now t! hought proper to fetter com- 
merce, that numbers of people are known 
to live by smuggling all along the fron- 
tiers. Guilty as they are of breaking the 
laws of the country, I cannot help com- 
passionating in some degree many of 
these people, whom real” necessity and 
want of resources in these inland districts 
lead to follow this dangerous and illegal 
course of life. What nights of watching, 
fatigue, and anviety they must pass when 
engaged in their expeditions; the profits 
of which very often serve to enrich their 
employ ers who rest secure at home, and 
who give them such a poor share as is 
barely sufficient to support existence. 
With what throbbing hearts must their fa- 





milies be waiting for their return! The 
subject is certainly very sad, and one of 
the evils of the presentsystem. The gens 
d’armes trace out the s1 nugglers, like 
hunters after their prey. I perceived the 
manaeuvres of some of them who had got 
scent of a depot of contraband goods con- 
cealed in a solitary house situated on the 
Savoy bank of the river, near the road; 
those who were on foot surrounded the 
place at a distance, concealing themselves 
behind the bushes, and then one who was 
mounted galloped to the house, when 
all the rest rushed in. Our carriage driv- 
ing on, { could not learn any thing of the 
success, but I felt that the scene was a 
most unpleasant one to reflect upon. 

‘ We arrived at sun-set at the great pass 
of /es Echelles, one of the most romantic I 
have seen. A range of table mountains, 
which [I take to be a secondary chain of 
Alps, runs across Savoy, between the 
Rhone and the Isere, and seems to forbid 
the approach to Italy on that side, ap- 


| pearing like an outwork of the great Al- 


pine barrier. Formerly, the only way to 
proceed was by steps cut in the rock, ac- 
cessible only to pedestrians, and resem- 
bling ladders, from which the pass took 
the na:ne of les Echelles. Charles Em- 
manuel IL. Duke of Savoy, had a road 


opened by mines through this mass of 


rocks for a length of about two miles; a 
most useful and noble undertaking. An 
inscription remains 
the sovereign who had it constructed. 


The road is winding, the cliffs are insome | 


places nearly a thousand feet high, and 
on 90 t perpendicular, A solemn stillness 

eigns in this region. At atremendous 
hetaat above your head, a few sheep and 
soats, scarcely distinguishable by the 
sight, are straying on the crags which 
hang over the precipice, and higher up, 
the azure sky contrasts with the grey co- 
lour of the rocks by which you are in. 
closed on every side, so as not to perceive 
any issue. The whole forms a most wild 
and dreary scene. 
horrors, the singular appearance of a beg- 
gar stationed on one side of the ro: id, 
strikes the traveller. ‘This man has lived 


twenty years in this place, in a kind of 


~ 
wooden hut built against the rock, ten 
feetin length and six in breadth; there he 
sleeps, works, cooks his scanty repast, 


and collects the alins of the passengers. | 


A strange existence, which still must 
have its attractions.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
a 16> 


The Lord of the Desert; Sketches of 


Scenery, Foreign and Domestic; 
Odes; and other Poems. By David 
Carey, Esq. 12mo. pp. 225. Lon- 
don, 1821. 
Mr. Carey is a very prolific writer, 
and extends his talents over a very con- 
siderable portion of the field of litera- 
ture; we find him avowedly a poet, a 
novelist, and a critic on the fine arts, 
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in commemoration of 


In the midst of these | 











and we think we could trace him tn 
several other characters, in which he 1s 
not less successful. 

The incidents in the principal poem 
in this volume, £ Ismael,’ are entirely 
fictitious, though some of the allusions 
may be traced to Arabian narrative ; 
and to the well-known fact, that the in- 
habitants of the Arabian deserts are 
descendants of Ismael, whose hands, it 
was foretold, should be against every 
man aud every man’s hands against 
them. The prophecy has been verie 
tied, as from age to age these Ismael- 
ites have been in perpetual hostility 
with the surrounding nations, and yet 
they eccupy the same wilderness still. 

‘The subject is a good one for a poet, 
and Myr. Carey has treated it well; 
there is much bold imagery painted in 
harmonious verse in his poem, which 
has all the characteristics of true po- 
etry, We shall only make one ex- 
tract ; It is a description of a caravan 
perishing in a desert, and the fate of 
{smae! and his companions, for which 
the author acknowledges himself in- 
debted to a paiting by Mr. Horace 
Vernet, exhibited in the Louvre, at 
Paris :— 

‘ O’er trackless deserts, rocking in his ire 

Each blood-stained altar and each fane of fire, 

Sirocco pours, with pestilential breath, 

His scorching whirlwinds and his gales of 
death. 

Alas! what dire misfortunes press around 

The travellers now who tread Arabian ground! 

Long journeying haply from Assyrian land 

To Mecea’s holy fane, through wastes of sand ; 

With fainting frame and melancholy eye, 

That droop beneath the fierce unpitying sky, 

Parch’d by increasing thirst and hopeless toil, 

They slowly track and scan the barien soil. 

Uprais'd from billowy bed and moving plain, 

As if the ocean had enlarg’d her re'gra ; 

First the long column, with socdediite dire, 

Of sand, rolls on, illumed with sparkling fire. 

Near and more near the dreadful giant draws, 

And bids Deati open wide his fearful jaws. 

Earth heaves—the caravan is buried deep; 

The camel-drivers cease their songs, and weep. 


Mourn in your beauty, maids of Mecca, 


mourn! 
The faithful youths that never shall return.— 
Priests of Medina! chant the SOrroWiINE VETS, 


And hang with blackening pomp the sacred — 


hearse 5 

For you, with ceaseless step and anxious toil, 

No sainted pilgrims bmng th’ accustom'd 
spoal— 

No bulms from spicy giades your’ shrines to 
heap— 

Priests of Medina, mourn—and maids of Mec- 
Ca, weep ! 

‘ « Oh, why thus leave, with heart unkind, 

The vales of fragrance far bebind ? 

The sheltering grove, the mead, the hill, 

The freshness of the gelid rill; 

For desest scenes, where limpid stream 

Ne’er glistened to the solar beam ; 

And never herb or blossom drew 

From Heaven the sweet empearling dew ? 
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What danger threats ? what foes assail? 
That thou no more the truth will prove 

Of Osman’s vow, and Osman’s love ? 

Alas’ my heart forboded woe, 

When first I mark’d thy darkened brow, 
And shrinkling, trembling, heard thee own 
That thou wert Hassan Sabah’s son.” 


‘The reddening cloud’s portentous sign, 
Precursor dread of wrath divine, 

Is gathering in yon lurid sky; 

Fly, traveller! dauntless horseman fly ! 
Ah! whither may the victim speed 

From swift-wing'd death on tleetest steed ? 
The terror of the waste, Simoom, 

Has spread around his sullen gloom— 
Simoom, whose very breath is fate—- 


Fly, fly, Neidina! ere too late. 

Alas! the cheek that once was warm 
With love's and beauty’s matchless charm, 
Is languid now, and gliastly pale ;— 
Behold thy victim now, Ismael ! 

That drooping form, that dear one see, 
The victim sad of love and thee. 

In vain, with grief and breast of lame, 
Thou call’st upon Khadij .’s name,— 
Vain now is all thy tenderest care, 

For fate with cruel dart is there. 

€ Short is the strife—the struggle vain 
Where such triumphant conquerors reign. 
Like lily on the desert heath, 

The lov’d Neidina sinks to death, 
Where not a blossom springs to shed 
Its votive incense o’er the dead ; 

But these dim clouds and louring skies 
Were but the gates of Paradise, 

That opened to thy gaze, loved fair, 
Ti’ unfading joys that centre there— 
To thee, the angel of the good, 

With smiles of pure beatitude, 

The welcome gave from worlds like this 
To scenes of nevet-dying bliss. 


‘The train have fled—the victor train 
That late in triumph scour’d the plain, 
Or sleeps at length the gory band 
Bencath the mountain heaps of sand. 
The lov’d, the lone, the brave Ismael, 
With maddening pulse and visage pale, 
Alone defies the dread Simoom, 

And claims Neidina from the tomb— 

* Dread tyrant of the burning zone, 
Who rid’st supreme on Azraei’s throne, 
Though thus life’s blossom thou may’st blight, 
Thou shalt not hide her fiom my sight.” 


‘ Where once the palm-tree strove to spread 
A shelter for the traveller’s head, 

His hands with frantic toil inhume 

The relics of Neidina’s bloom ; 

There fondly strives the youth to trace 
Each feature of her lovely face: 

There dwells on every look and smile 
That charm’d his captive heart erewhile; 
Each pitying glance reviews with joy, 
She gave the helpless Arab boy, 

And every bliss and every pain 

That memory loves to entertain ; 

Till with fresh vigour to destroy, 

The ravager of life and joy 

Comes awful forth, and lays Ismael 
Beside Neidina’s ashes pale, 

Mute as those lips, whose odorous breath 
Gave fragrance tu the caves of death, 


There slumber in one lonely grave 

The young, the beautiful, and brave; 

No sculptur’d stone—no palm-tree’s shade 
Point where the hapless pair are laid ; 


What thoughts have steel’d thy breast, Ismael! 
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The traveller's bones that whiten there 

Alone the dreary spot declare " 
| The author exhibits a considerable 
| talent of description tn his Sketches of 


‘ 


|Scenery ; and the Odes and Minor 
Poems po-sess much merit. There is 
a great deal of beauty and delicate 
pathos in the following sketch of 


‘ThE CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE, 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF PARIS, 


When, like the fleeting forms that fled 
In youth’s fair morning from the view, 
We sink on death’s ungenial bed, 
And bid to life and love adieu ; 


If aught that once with influence kind 
Could chase the mists of sorrow’s gloom, 
Can please the disembodied mind, 
And shed a pleasure o’er the tomb, 


Tis when with sympathizing care 
Affection rears the votive bower, 

And weeping Pity’s daughters fair 
Trim the lone monumental flower. 


As in the precincts of La Chaise, 
The hands of beauty nurse the wreath 
That spreads the bloom of vernal days 
O er the coid sanctuary of death, 


| If aught of consolation sweet 


Can mingle with the cup of woe, 
When, far from each beiov’d retreat, 
Fate lays the liapless stranger low ; 
Tis that his ashes may repose 
In peace, where those we love are laid, 
Where death has never paled the rose, 
And tears of piety are shed. 
How sweet to him, when passion’s past, 
Whose vows were paid at beauty’s shrine, 
To sleep where Abelard at last, 
And his lov’d Heloise entwine. 
How sweet to those whose generous breast 
Was form’d in nature’s school to feel, 
In the elysium of the blest, 
To sleep with virtue and Delille ! 


And such thy scene of lasting sleep, 
So tranquil and so hallow’d now, 
La Chaise! where once in vengeance deep 
Dark Persecution breathed his vow. 
Where Superstition banish’d fur 
Sweet Love and Mercy from the ground, 
Beniguant Pity’s milder star 
A holier feeling spreads around. 
Here oft o’er lost affection’s bier, 
The mother and the lover beud, 
To dress with many a Hower and tear 
The cherish’d child, the parted friend. 
Here, side by side, in flowery graves, 
The Russian and the Spaniard lie, 
Aud peace immortal olive waves 
O’er warring nations’ enmity. 
Then mourn not, stranger, though thy doom 
Be sorrow’s lot, and brief thy days— 
If joy can penetrace the tomb, 
Thou'lt tind it here—in Pere la Chaise.’ 


Among the other poems, we have 
been much pleased with the Birth of 
Hygeia, Anna’s Grave, anda ballad, 
called Robin of Ruberslaw, which pos- 
sesses much of the beauty and simpli- 
city of the old English ballad ; it is, 
however, too long for us to quote, and 
we must content ourselves with a short- 








er poem of a different character, but 
equally pretty :— 
‘THE LUTE. 

I found it thistly fields among, 

And rudely strove to wake its charm— 
I dearly lov’d the voice of song, 

My heart was young, my breast was warm 
I thought but of my lute and love— 

I sung of joy with youthful fire, 
I fondly thought that life would prove 

The music of Apollo’s lyre. 
A day of sad experience came— 

The rapture that my bosom fired 
Was but a self-consuming flame— 

The dream the lute and love inspired. 
Th’ enthusiast youth, who, lute, to thee 

In pleasure’s thoughtless triumph sings, 
Though sweet thy jocund melody, 

Too soon will weep o’er all thy strings. 
Faint on the ear of busy life . 

Falls the full, fond, and flowing strain ; 


Amid its mercenary strife, 
Apollo’s lute would sound in vain 


The world has not a heart to feel ; 

And Jove but lives in vision’d mood, 
Or joins to woe a keener steel, 

To pierce the gentle and the good.’ 

Although we had previously formed 
au favourable opinion of Mr. Carey’s 
poetic talents, yet we confess that opi- 
nion has been considerably enhanced 
by the perusal of the present volume, 
which contains some beautiful gems 
of poesy. 

+> 
Ten Years’ Exile; or, Memoirs of that 
interesting Period of the Life of the 

Baroness de Staél Holstein, written 

by Herself. 

(Concluded from p. 467.) 

Wen Madame de Staél’s work on 
Germany was printed in Paris, though 
with the permission of the censorship, 
the minister of Police sent his officers to 
destroy the whole of the copies, (ten 
thousand,) and the author was ordered 
to quit France within threedays, She, 
however, obtained permission to re- 
main a few days longer, to arrange for 
her departureto America, which she at 
first determined on, but changed her 
destination for that of Coppet, her re- 
sidence in Switzerland :— 

‘ At fifty leagues from the Swiss fron- 
tier, France is- bristled with citadels, 
houses of detention, and tuwns serving as 
prisons ; and every where you see rothing 
but individuals deprived of their liberty, 
by the will of one man, conscripts of mis- 
fortune, all chained at a distance from the 
places where they would have wished to 
live. At Dijon, some Spanish prisoners, 
who had refused to take the oath, regu- 
larly came every day to the market-place 
to feel the sun at noon, as they then re- 
garded him rather as their countryman ; 
they wrapt themselves up in a mantle, 
frequently in rags, but which they knew 
how to wear with grace, and they gloried 
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know not; but such ts the love of the 
marvellous, that we doubt not the 
‘mysterious circumstance’ will be re- 
membered when his explanation is for- 
gotten. The following extract from 
the Colonel’s letter will explain the 
whole affair. It is addressed to the 
editor of one of the morning papers :-— 

‘Sin,—The alarm expressed by a lady 
on seeing me in Westminster Hall on the 
day of his Majesty’s coronation, and the 
publicity which her ladyship judged it 
becoming to give to that expression of her 
alarm by means of your paper, I should 
have treated with the indifference due to 
such mock heroics in one of the fair sex, 
but that it has been copied into other pa- 
pers with comments and additions, which 
seemed to me to reflect both upon my 
conduct and the Highland character. [ 
trust, therefore, to your sense of justice 
for giving to the public the real history of 
the ‘‘ mysterious circumstance,’ as it is 
termed. [I had the honour of a Royal 
Duke's tickets for my daughter and my- 
self to see his Majesty crowned, and [ 
dressed upon that magnificent and solemn 
occasion in the full costume of a Highland 
chief, including, of course, a brace of pis- 
tols. J had travelled about six hundred 
miles for that purpose ; and in that very 
dress, with both pistols mounted, [ had 
the honour to kiss my Sovereign’s hand at 
the Levee of Wednesday last, the 25th 
instant. Finding one of our seats in the 
Hall occupied by a lady on our return to 
the lower gallery (whence I had led my 
daughter down for refreshments), [, upon 
replacing her in her former situation, 
stepped two or three rows further back, 
and was thus deprived of a view of the 
mounted noblemen, by the anxiety of the 
ladies, which induced them to stand up as 
the horsemen entered, whereupon | mov- 
ed nearer the upper end of the gallery, 
and had thereby a full view of his Majesty 
and the Royal Dukes upon his right hand. 
[had been standing in this position for 
some time, with one of the pilasters in the 
fold of my right arm, and my breast pistol 
in that hand pointing towards the seat floor 
On which [ stood, when the Champion 
entered, by which means I hung my bo- 
dy forward in any thing but “seemingly 
as if going to present it;” in fact, I had 
taken it into my hand in order to relieve 
my chest from the pressure of its weight, 
after having worn it slung till then, from 
four o’clock. It was at this instant that a 
lady, within a short distance, exclaimed, 

O Lord, O Lord, there is a gentleman 
oi —_ is to which I answered, 
Ph oy O will do you no harm, Ma- 
nem ut a second time she cried out, 

O Lord, O Lord, there is a gentleman 
with a pistol!”? This last I answered by 
assuring her that the pistol was not load- 


ed, but that I would “ instantly retire to 
my place, since it seemed to give her un- 
easiness ;”” and I was accordingly prepar- 
128 to do so, when, accosted by a young 


Kaight errant, and closely followed by two 





others likewise in plain clothes, one of 
whoin, the first that began to mob ine, for 
it merits no other term, laid his hand on 
my pistol, still grasped, under a loose 
glove, in my right hand; and, observing 
the numbers increase on his side, he ask- 
ed me to deliver him the pistol. Need I 
say that, as a Highland chieftain, I refus- 
ed his demand with contempt? ‘The se- 
cond gentleman then urged his friend's 
suit, but was equally unsuccessful; a 
Knight of the Grand Cross was then in- 
troduced with all due honours, by the 
name of Sir Charles, into this petty con- 
tention, and he also desired me to give up 
my pistol to that gentleman; which | 
flatly refused, but added, that understand- 
ing him by dress, &c. to be a Knight of 
the Grand Cross, he might have it if he 
chose, with all its responsibility ; for, as I 
had already said, ‘‘ it was not loaded, and 
pistols were a part of my national garb in 
full dress.’”’ 

After stating the manner in which 
the Colonel satisfied the parties that 
his pistols were not loaded, he thus con- 
cludes his letter :— 


‘This, sir, is the whole history of the 
absurd and ridiculous alarm. Pistols are 
as essential to the Highlander’s courtier’s 
dress, as a sword to the English courtier’s, 
the Frenchman, or the German, and those 
used by ine on such occasions are as un- 
stained with powder, as any courtier’s 
sword with blood; it is only the grossest 
ignorance of the Highland character and 
costume which could imagine that the as- 
sassin lurked under their bold and manly 
form. 

‘With respect to the wild fantasy that 
haunted Lady A.’s brain, of danger to his 
Majesty, [ may be permitted to say, that 
George the Fourth has not in his domi- 
nions more faithful subjects than the 
Highlanders ; and that not an individual 
witnessed his Majesty’s coronation who 
would more cheerfully and ardently shed 
his heart’s hlood for him than ‘ 

‘Your humble servant, 
‘ not ‘* Macnaughton,” but 

‘Arp-Fiata Stot-Cuuinn Mac-Muic 
Avastair, which may be Anglified ‘* Co- 
lonel Ronaldson Macdonell, of Glengarry 
and Clanronald.”’ 

‘ Gordon’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, 

«July 29.’ 

Colonel Macdonald is, however, we 
believe, the head of his clan, which is 
one of the most distinguished in the 
Highland, and is the same gentleman 
who erected a monuinent to perpetuate 
an act of feudal justice, or rather ven- 
geance, of which we find the following 


account in a cotewporary collection of 


anecdotes :— 

‘ By the side of a small fountain near 
the House of Glengarry, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, a pyramidal monument 
is to be seen, on the top of which are re- 
presented seven heads, with hideous dis- 
tortion of feature, clutched by the hair in 





an enormous hand, a sword in which ap- 
pears as if it had been the instrument of 
their decollation. On the four sides 0 
the pyramid there is written, in Gaelic, 
English, French, and Latin, the following 
inscription :— 
‘In Memory 
of the prompt and signal 
VENGEANCE 
which the orders of Lord Macdonell and Aross 
directed 
according to the rapid course 
of 
FEUDAL JUSTICE, 
inflicted on 
the Authors of the horrible Assassination 
of 
THE KEPPOCH FAMILY, 
a branch 
of the Powerful and Illustrious Clan, 
of which 
his Lordship was the Chieftain. 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED 
b 
Colonel M«Donell Glengarry, 
his Successor 
and 
Representative, 
the Year of our Lord, 1812. 
The Heads of the Seven Murderers 
were brought 
TO THE FEET 
of 
the Noble Chieftain, 
in 
the House of Glengarry, 
after having been washed 
in that Fountain : 

And since that event, which took place in the 
first year of the Sixteenth Century, it has 
always been known by the name of 
THE FOUNTAIN OF HEADs.’ 

‘The seven individuals were, it ap- 
pears, beheaded without any form of 
trial; circumstances pointed them out as 
the authors of the crime; and without 
more ado, the chieftain gave order to his 
satellites to bring him their heads. ‘* May 
my feeble voice,” says a French traveller, 
M. Dupin, ‘‘ make known this infamous 
monument from one end of Europe to the 
other; and may people feel what differ- 
ence there is between the arbitrary sen- 
tences, the prompt, the glorious extermt- 
nation of feudal times, and the constitu- 
tional judgments of our free juries.” ’ 








Original Poetry. 
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IMPROMPTU 
On exchanging Portraits with S——. 


You gave me your po.trait you know, my dear 
maid, 
And I give you mine—so we're even you see ; 
But somehow [ wish something more than the 
shade, 
Its the substance I want, yes, the substance 
for me. 
If you wish the same, I've a way that ensures 
Both wishes’ fulfilment :—this mighty design 
Is—if you'll give the substance of this shade of 


your's, 
I'll give you the substance of that shade of 
mine. C.L. 
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SONNET TO THE MOON. 


SwWBET Moon! who growest gently thro’ the 
sky, 
And giveth us the growth of thy white form; 
Sweet little tearless infant, born on high, 
Secure from sin and cradied o'er the storm ! 
The last fair child of the old sun’s delight, 
Permitted of the stars to look ani shine 
And venture round the purple zone of night, 
With that young, soft, endearing face of 
thine : 
Thou teachest us to love thee for thy youth, 
Thy beauty, cheerfulness, and chastity ; 
And may we catch a mirror of the truth 
That to thy round and silver age we see,— 
Then, though thou wane into the sky, and space 
Enshroud thee, still we bless thy happy race 
Islington Green. P. 
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TO ALLAN EDWARDS. 
(NOW OF THE WEST INDIES ) 
BELOVED, though distant and unseen— 
Remembered, though away ; 
We prize the pleasures which have been, 
Nor scorn the mystic sway 
Of memory, when sbe bids us turn 
O’er valued friendship’s loss to mourn. 


The thought of thee is ever dear, 
In moments gay or grave: 

For when thou wert among us here, 
Thy generous spirit gave— 

Or tears or smiles, in sympathy, 

As either might demanded be. 


Twas gallant at the festive board 
Where thou wert wont to sit, 
Dispensing from thy mental hoard, 

The treasures of thy wit ; 
O, when shall we again renew 
An intercourse so fine and true ? 


Twas soothing when the fever’s fire 
Ran through thy writhing frame, 

To see that sickness could not tire, 
The soul no pangs could tame ; 

O, then I thought how light were all 

The trials that could us befal! 

Noble and kind! Long years may fleet, 
And We may still be parted ;— 

But it is not for me to meet 
A friend so cordial-hearted : 

And Allan Edwards still shall be 

A dear and lovely name to me! 
2d Jan. 1821. 


Che Mrama. 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Kean _ has 
played some of his favourite characters 
to well-filled houses. His Othello, 
which is his masterpiece, and is the 
most complete and finished perform- 
ance on the stage, attracted a crowded 
audience, who frequently testified their 
admiration by the most enthusiastic 
plaudits. Mr. Cooper sustained the 
character of Iago, for the first time, and 
developed talents for which we had 
scarcely given him credit. His con- 
ception of the character was extremely 
good: [ago is a villain, a deep design- 
jug villain, and most performers betray 
that character so much in their coun- 
tenances, that Othello must be the ve- 


J. W. DALBy. 








jealous.’ 











riest ‘ass that ever browsed a thistle,’ 
to be imposed on by him. Mr. Cooper 
did better: for while he did not lessen 
his villainy, he concealed it under the 
mask of a polished gentleman, whose 
polite and friendly assurances might na- 
tually work even on a man ‘ not easily 
We never saw Mr. Cooper to 
so much advantage, nor Mr. Kean so 
well supported in the tragedy as on 
this occasion, and we hope the very ex- 
cellent manner in which the two most 
important characters are sustained, will 
ensure frequent repetitions of the per- 
formance. 

On Monday, the Queen again visit- 
ed this theatre, and was received with 
the accustomed honours. The per- 
formance was Richard the Third, and 
as no play (Othello excepted) abounds 
with so many passages that may be ap- 
plied to the unfortunate events of her 
Majesty’s history, a portion of the au- 
dience frequently seized on them, to 
the great annoyance of those who only 
went to see the play. Some of the 
daily papers have, with bad taste, enu- 
merated these allusions, which can 
have no other effect than keeping alive 
party feeling, and perpetuating the re- 
collection of events which it would be 
well to bury in eternal oblivion. Her 
Majesty appeared to be much pleased 
with the performance, and to be fully 
sensible of the noisy honours heaped 
upon her, 

On Wednesday night, a fac-simile 
(as far as the limits of a stage would 
permit it) of his Majesty’s coronation 
was produced at this theatre, with un- 
exaippled splendour and effect. We 
have long been led to look to Covent 
Garden Theatre for spectacle, but in 
the present instance the palm must be 
given to Old Drury, whose lessee, Mr. 
Elliston, has far outstripped his rivals 
in this grand pageant, which has been 
vot up with great cost and with minute 
exactness. The costume of the differ- 
ent classes in the procession, from the 
King down to the choristers, has been 
attended to and copied with singular fi- 
delity. The spectacle opens with an 
admirable view of the Centre Pavilion; 
the platform is in front, and behind it 
are seen the soldiers, the groups in the 
pavilion, the spire of St. Margaret's 
church, and a part of Westminster 
Abbey. The procession along the 
platform was very fine, but rather too 
long, thouzh the enlivening airs that 
were played, and the variety of dresses 
and personages, prevented any thing 
like tedium. The next scene repre- 
sented the interior of Westminster Ab- 
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bey, where Mr. Elliston, who personat- 
ed the monarch with great dignity, 
went through the ceremony cf crown. 
ing and investing with all the insignia 
of sovereignty. To allow time for ar- 
ranging the last scene, a sort of inter- 
lude was introduced, in which Knight 
personated a countryman, and sung a 
loyal song, which was encored. The last 
scene was the banquet, and it was 
splendid beyond description in every 
point of view. Whether we consider 
the manner in which it is painted, 
the brilliancy with which it 1s iluminat- 
ed, or the elegance with which the ta- 
bles are decorated, it strikes us as being 
one of the most superb scenes ever ex- 
hibited in a theatre. The Champion, 
attended by the Lord High Constable 
and the Lord High Steward, each 
mounted on a very fine horse, and pre- 
ceded by heralds, pass along a platform 
raised in the centre of the pit to the 
stage, where the ceremony of the chal- 
lenge is gonethrough, The Champion 
managed his horse extremely well, and 
this was the most pleasing part of the 
ceremony. The splendid scene con- 
cludes with the national air of God 
Save the King. Thehouse was crowd- 
ed, and the spectacle loudly cheered 
during the whole ofits progress. Great 
praise is due to Mr. Elliston for the li- 
beral manner in which he has got up 
this splendid pageant, and we doubt 
not but he will be munificently re- 
warded in the public patronage. 

Govent Garpen.—The success cf 
the coronation additions to the play of 
Henry VIII, has induced the mana- 
vers to keep the theatre open a_ few 
days longer than was intended ; it will, 
however, close on ‘Tuesday next. 
The winter theatres keeping open 
in the dog-days, is a sad encroach- 
ment upon their more humble but 
equally respectable neighbours, the 
Haymarket Theatreand English Opera 
House, which is certainly in subversion 
of that good old proverbial maxin— 
‘ Live and let live.’ 

EnGiisu Opera House.—On Mon- 
day evening, a new musical drama was 
produced at this theatre, entitled The 
Witch of Derncleugh. 
version of the celebrated romance of 
Guy Mannering, and differs very mate- 
rially from the play of that name, 
which has been so long popular. Some 
of the daily papers express great as- 
tonishment that any one should ven- 
ture on dramatizing a subject which 
was already so familiar and so popular ; 
but they must have a singular know- 


lege of the novel of Guy Mannering, if 
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And stand erect upon his feet as I do,— 

And if it lik’d him, lean against the fence, 
This simple exercise of mere volition 

To action moving bis somnolent powers, 

Might in the reptile work a glorious change ; 
But how, by what intricate combination 
Obscure or obvious of involved modes, 
Reader, I leave for thy own cogitation ; — 

I do but start a slumbering thought ur two, 
And those who like may hunt ’em down for me. 


By this the sun rode high; it might be noon, 
But I did not consult my watch—my watch 
Is not wound up so often as it might be, 
And might, indeed, as well remain unwound, 
For it keeps time about as carefully 
As doth asieve keep water—but no matter; 
The man who stirreth him upon the mountains, 
Or in the valleys under open sky, 
Needs not the aid of curious instrument 
To warn him how time passes—no; he beareth 
In his own breast a faithful monitor 
Which duly indicates the hour of noon— 
Yea, more especially if he should labour, 
And labour by the dau, he is most certain 
To Ait the hour of noon before the time ; 
For the celightful intertwined ideas 
Of noon and dinner in the labourer’s mind, 
Like man and wife, are never to be parted. 
And why is this? To say the man is hungry, 
is tosay nothing, or at best, no more 
Than that he longs for something unpossess’d— 
A common case—and wherefore longeth he ? 
A question this, important and abstruse ; 
But peradventure it may be resolved 
Insome such way as this: we may behold 
in the outward world no vacuum—all is full 
Of life and matter, multiform and mix’d, 
Sentient and senseless, and may hence con- 

clude, 

Thatin the little world of man, the region, 
Called in the pugilist’s vocabulary, 
Bread basket, (term significant and neat,) 
Escheweth mightily all emptiness. 

And further, we may readily perceive 
Within us and without us all is motion ; 
One spirit of activity pervades, 
With pauseless energy, all forms of being, 
And analogically may infer, 
That the prime agent in the aforesaid basket, 
The gastric fluid, hateth idleness— 
And tinding nothing wherewithal to work, 
Like famish’d tiger, falls upon its keeper, 
And suffereth not the honest man to rest 
Till he hath got his dinner—I’ll get mine. 


EXIT. 
te 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 


CORONATION. 

[So much has already appeared on the 
splendid ceremonial of the coronation, that 
we had determined to devote our columns 
to subjects which had not been so amply 
discussed. We are, however, induced 
to deviate from the course we had fixed, 
and we trust the occasion will justify us ; 
since, whether the account we now pre- 
Sent to our readers be by Sir Walter Scott 
or not, it is certainly from a much abler 
pen than any that has written on the sub- 
ject, and it is well deserving a more im- 
portant place than the ephemeral columns 
of a newspaper can give it. 





The letter | 


undoubted production of Sir Walter 
Scott; and, indeed, it has rather strong in- 
ternal evidence of having proceeded from 
his pen. ] London, July 20. 


Sitr,—I refer you to the daily pa- 
pers for the details of the great national 
solemnity which we witnessed yester- 
day, and will hold my promise absolv- 
ed by sending a few general remarks 
upon what I saw with — surprise, 
amounting to astonishment, and which 
I shall never forget. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to conceive a ceremony more 
august and imposing in all its parts, 
and more calculated to make the deep- 
est impression both on the eye and on 
the feelings. © The most minute atten- 
tion must have been bestowed to ar- 
range all the subordinate parts in har- 
mony with the rest; so that, amongst 
so much antiquated ceremonial, impos- 
ing singular dresses, duties, and cha- 
racters, upon persons accustomed to 
move in the ordinary routine of society, 
nothing occurred either awkward or lu- 


\dicrous, which could mar the general 


effect of the solemnity. Considering 
that it is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, I own I consider it as 
surprising that the whole ceremonial of 
the day should have passed away with- 
out the slightest circumstance which 
could derange the general tone of so- 
lemon feeling which was suited to the 
occasion. You must have heard a full 
account of the only disagreeable event 
of the day. I mean the attempt of the 
misguided Lady who has lately furnish- 
ed so many topics of discussion, to in- 
trude herself upon aceremonial, where, 
not being in her proper place, to be 
present in any other must have been 
voluntary degradation. The matter is 
a fire of straw, which has now burned 
to the very embers; and those who try 
to blow it into life again, will only 
blacken their hands and noses, like 
mischievous children dabbling among 
the ashes of a bonfire. Jt seems sin- 
cular, that being determined to be pre- 
sent at all hazards, this unfortunate 
personage should not have procured a 
peer’s ticket, which, I presume, would 
have insured her admittance. I willing- 
ly pass to pleasanter matters. 

The effect of the scene in the Abbey 
was beyond measure magnificent. 
Imagine long galleries stretched among 
the aisles of that venerable and august 
pile—thuse which rise above the altar 


| pealing back their echoes to a full and 
|magnificent choir of 


music—those 
which occupied the sides filled even to 


Which we subjoin, first appeared in the | crowding, with all that Britain has of 
beautiful and distinguished, and the 
cross-galleries most appropriately oc« 


Edinburgh Journa/, from which it was | 


quoted in some other Scotch papers, as the 





cupied by the Westminster school boys, 
in their white surplices, many of whom 
might on that day receive impressions 
never to be lost during the rest of their 
lives. Imagine this, I say, and then 
add the spectacle upon the floor—the 
altar surrounded by the fathers of the 
church—the King encircled by the no- 
bility of the land and the counsellors of 
his throne, and by warriors wearing the 
honoured marks of distinction bought 
by many a glorious danger; add to 
this the rich spectacle of the aisles, 
crowded with waving plumage, and co- 
ronets, and caps of honour; and the 
sun, which brightened and saddened as 
if on purpose, now beaming in full lus- 
tre on the rich and varied assemblage, 
and now darting a solitary ray, which 
catched, as it passed, the glittering 
folds of a banner or the edge of a 
groupe of battle-axes or partizans, and 
then rested full on some fair form, ‘ the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whose 
circlet of diamonds glistened under its 
influence; imagine all this, and then 
tell me if I have made my journey of 
four hundred miles to little purpose. 
I do not love your cui bono men, and, 
therefore, I will not be pleased if you 
ask me, in the damping tone of sullen 
philosophy, what good all this has done 
the spectators? If we restrict life to 
its real animal wants and necessities, 
we shall, indeed, be satisfied with ‘ food, 
clothes, and fire;’. but Divine Provi-e 
dence, who widened our sources of en- 
joyment beyond those of the animal 
creation, never meant that we should 
bound our wishes within such narrow 
limits; and I shrewdly suspect that 
those non est tanti geutlefolks only de- 
preciate the natura/ and unaffected plea- 
sure which men like me receive from 
sights of splendour and sounds of har- 
mony, either because they would seem 
wiser than their simple neighbours, at 
the expense of being less happy, or be- 
cause the mere pleasure of the sight 
and sound is connected with associa- 
tions of a deeper kind, to which they 
are unwilling to yield themselves. 
Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy 
their own wisdom, I still more pity 
those, if there be any, who (being un- 
able to detect a peg on which to hang 
a laugh) sneer coldly at this solemn fes- 
tival, and are rather disposed to dwell 
on the expease which attends it, than 
on the generous feelings which it ought 
to awaken. The expense, so far as it 
is national, has gone directly and in- 
stantly to the encouragement of the 
British manufacturer and mechanic; 
and so far as it is. personal, to the pere 
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soas of rank. attendant upon the 
coronation, it operates as a tux upon 
wealth and consideration, for the 
benefit of poverty and industry ; a tax 
willingly paid by the one class, and not 
the less acceptable to the other, because 
it adds a happy holiday to the mono- 
tony of a life of labour, 

But there were better things to re- 
ward my pilgrimage than the mere 
pleasures of the eye and ear; for it was 
im possible, without the deepest vener- 
ation, to behold the voluntary and so- 
lemn interchange of vows between the 
King and his assembled people, whilst 
he on the one hand called God A\l- 
mighty to witness his resolution to 
maintain their laws and_ privileges, 
while they called, at the same moment, 
on the Divine Being, to bear witness 
that they accepted him for their liege 
sovereign, and pledged to him their 
love and their duty. I cannot describe 
to you the effect produced by the so- 
lemn, yet strange mixture of the words 
of Scripture, with the shouts and ac- 
clamations of the assembled multitude, 
as they answered to the voice of the 
prelate, who demanded of them whe- 
ther they acknowleged as their monarch 
the prince who claimed the sov ereiguty 
in their presence? It was pecuharly 
delightful to see the King receive from 
the royal brethren, but in particular 
from the Duke of York, the fraternal 
kiss, in which they acknowledged their 
sovereign. There was an honest ten- 
derness, an affectionate and sincere re- 
verence, in the embrace interchanged 
between the Duke of York and his 
Majesty, that approached almost to a 
caress, and impressed all present with 
the electrical conviciion, that the near- 
est to the throne in blood, was the 
nearestalso in affection. I never heard 
plaudits given more from the heart than 
those that were thundered upon the 
royal brethren when they were thus 
pressed to each other’s bosoms—it was 
an emotion of natural kindness, which, 
bursting out amidst ceremonial gran- 
deur, found an answer in every British 
bosom. The King seemed much af- 
fected at this and one or two other 
parts of the ceremonial; even so much 
80, as to excite some alarm among those 
who saw him as nearly as 1 did. He 
completely recovered himself, however, 
aad bore, (generally speaking,) the fa- 
tigue of the day very well. I learn, 


from one near his person, that he rous- 
ed himself with great energy, even 
when most oppressed with heat and fa- 
tigue, when any of the more interesting 
parts of the ceremony were to be per- 





formed, or when any thing occurred 
which excited his personal and imme- 
diate attention. When presiding at 
the banquet, amid the long line of his 
nobles, he looked * every inch a king, 
and nothing could exceed the grace 
with which he acc epted and returned 
the various acts of homage rendered to 
him in the course of that long day. 

It was also avery gratifying spectacle 
to those who think like me, to behold 
the Duke of Devonshire and most of 
the distinguished Whig nobility, as- 
sembled round the throne on this oc- 
casion ; giving an open testimony that 
the differences of political opinions are 
only skin-deep wounds, which assume 
at times an angry appearance, but have 
no real effect on the wholesome consti- 
tution of the country. 

If you ask me to distinguish who 
bore him best, and appeared most to 
sustain the character we annex to the 
assistants in such a solemnity, L have 
no hesitation to name Lord Londonder- 
ry, who, in the magnificent robes of the 
garter, with the cap and high plume of 
the order, walked alone; and, by his 
fine face and majestic person, formed 
an adequate representative of the order 
of Edward II1. the costume of which 
was worn by his lordship ouly. The 
Duke of Wellington, with all his lau- 
rels, moved and looked deserving the 
baton, which was never grasped by so 
worthy a hand, ‘The Marquis of An- 
glesea shewed the most exquisite grace 
in managing his horse, notwithstanding 
the want of his limb, which he left at 
Waterloo. I never saw so fine a bri- 
dle-hand in my life, and I aim rather a 
judge of ¢ noble horsemanship.’ Lord 
Howard's horse was worse bitted than 
those of the two former noblemen, but 
not so much so as to derange the cere- 
mony of retiring back out of the hall. 

The champion was performed (as of 
right) by young Dymoke, a fine-look- 
ing youth, but bearing, perhaps, a lit- 
tle too much the appearance of a maid- 
en knight, to be the challenger of the 
world in a king's behalf. He threw 
down his gauntlet, however, with be- 
coming manhood, and shewed as much 
horsemanship as the crowd of knights 
and squires around him would permit 
to be exhibited. His armour was in 
good taste, but his shield was out of all 
propriety, being a round rondache, or 
Highland target—a defensive weapon, 
which it would have been impossible to 
use on horseback, instead of being a 
three-corned, or heater-shield, which, 
in time of the tilt, was suspended 
round the neck. Pardon this antiqua- 





rian scruple, which, you may believe, 
occurred to few but myself. On the 
whole, this striking part of the exhibi- 
tion somewhat disappointed me, for [ 
would have had the champion less em- 
barrassed by his assistants, and at liber- 
ty to put his horse on the grand pas. 
And yet the young Lord of Scrivelsby 
looked and behaved extremely well. 

Returning to the subject of costume, 
[ could not but adinire what I had 
previously been disposed much to criti- 
cise—I mean the fancy-dress of the 
privy-councillors, which was of white 
and blue satin, with trunk-hose and 
mantlet, after the fashion of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Separately, so gay a 
carb had an odd effect on the persons 
of elderly or illemade men; but when 
the who'e was thrown into one general 
body, all these discrepancies disappear- 
ed, and you no more observed the par- 
ticular manner or appearance of ao in- 
dividual, than you do that of a soldier 
in the battalion which marches pastyou, 
The whole was so completely harmon- 
ized in actual colouring, as well as in 
association with the general mass of 
gay and gorgeous and antique dress 
which floate d before the eye, that it 
was next to impossible to attend to the 
effect of individual figures. Yet a 
Scotsman will detect a Scotsman 
amongst the most crowded assemblage, 
and | ‘must say, that the Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland shewed to as great 
advantage in his robes of privy coun- 
cillor, as any by whom that splendid 
dress was worn on this great occasion, 
The common court-dress used by the 
privy councillors at the last coronation, 
must have had a poor effect 1n compa- 
rison of the present, which formed a 
vradation in the scale of gorgeous orna- 
ment, from the unwieldy splendour of 
the heralds, who vlowed like huge 
masses of cloth of gold and silver, to the 
more chastened robes and ermine ofthe 
peers. I must not forget the effect 
produced by the peers placi ing their co- 
ronets on their heads, which was really 
august, 

The box assigned to the foreign am- 
bassadors presented a most brilliant ef- 
fect, and was perfectly in a blaze with 
diamonds. When the suushine light- 
ed on Prince Esterhazy, in particular, 
he glimmered lke a galaxy. [I cannot 
learn positively if he had on that re- 
nowned coat which has visited all the 
courts of Europe, save ours, and is said 
to be worth 10,0001. or some such tri- 
fle, and which costs the prince 1001. or 
two every time he puts it on, as he 1S 
sure to lose pearls to that amount. 
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This was a hussar dress, but splendid 
in the last degree; perhaps too fine for 
good taste,—at least it would have ap- 
peared so avy where else. Beside the 
prince sat a yood-humoured lass, who 
seeined all eyes and ears, (his daughter- 
in-law, I believe,) who wore as many 
diamonds as if they had been Bristol 
stones. An honest Persian was also a 
remarkable figure, from the dogged 
and imperturbable gravity with which 
he looked on the whole scene, without 
ever moving a limb or a muscle during 
the space of four hours. Like Sir 
Witful Witwood, 1 cannot find that 
your Persian is orthodox ; for if he 
scorned everything else, there wasa Ma- 
hometan paradise extended on his right 
hand, along the seats which were occu- 
pied by the peeresses and their daugh- 
ters, which the prophet himself might 
have looked on with emotion. I have 
seldom seen so many elegant and 
beautiful girls as sat mingled among 
the noble matronage of the land; and 
the waving plumage of feathers, which 
made the universal head-dress, have 
the most appropriate effect in setting 
off their charms. 

I must not omit that the foreigners, 
who are apt to consider us a nation en 
froc, aud without the usual ceremonials 
of dress and distinction, were utterly 
astonished and delighted to see the re- 
vival of feudal dresses and feudal gran- 
deur when the occasion demanded it; 
and that in a degree of splendour which 
they averred they had never seen paral- 
leled in Europe. 

_ The duties of service at the banquet, 
and of attendance in general, were 
performed by pages, dressed very ele- 
gantly in Henri Quatre coats of scarlet, 
with gold lace, blue sashes, white silk 
hose, and white rosettes. There were 
also marshal’s men for keeping order, 
who wore a similar dress, but of blue, 
and having white sashes. Both de- 
partments were filled up almost entirely 
by young gentlemen, many of them of 
the very first condition, who took these 
menial characters to gain admission to 
the show. When I saw many of my 
young acquaintance thus attending 
upon their fathers and kinsmen, the 
Peers, knights, and so forth, L could 
not help thinking of Crabbe’s lines, 
With a little alteration. — 

‘Twas schovling pride to see the menial wait, 
Smile on his father, and receive his plate.’ 

{t must be owned, however, that they 
proved but indifferent valets, and were 
very apt, like the clown in the panto- 
mime, to eat the cheer they should have 
handed to their masters, and to play 





other tours de page, which reminded 
me of the caution of our proverb, * not 
to man yourself with your kin.’ The 
peers, for example, had ouly a cold col- 
lation, while the aldermen of London 
feasted on venison and turtle; and such 
similar errors necessarily befel others in 
the confusion of the evening. But 
these slight mistakes, which indeed 
were not known till afterwards, had 
not the slightest effect on the general 
grandeur of the scene. 

I did not see the procession between 
the Abbey and the Hall. In the morn- 
ing a few voices called, * Queen! 
Queen!’ as Lord Londonderry passed, 
and even when the sovereign appeared. 
But these were only signals tor the 
loud and reiterated acclamations, in 
which these tones of discontent were 
completely drowned. In the return, 
no one dissonant voice intimated the 
least dissent from the shouts of gratula- 
tion which poured from every quarter ; 
and certainly never monarch received a 
more general welcome. 

You will have from others full ac- 
counts of the variety of entertainments 
provided for John Bull in the parks, 
the river, inthe theatres, and elsewhere. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard but 
sounds of pleasure and festivity ; and 
whoever saw the scene at any one spot, 
was convinced that the whole population 
of London was assembled there, while 
others found asimilar concourse of revel- 
lers inevery different point. It 1s com- 
puted, that about five hundred thousand 
people shared in the festival, in one 
way or another; and you may imagine 
the excellent disposition by which the 
people were animated, when I tell you, 
that, excepting a few windows broken 
by asmall body-guard of ragamufhins, 
who were in immediate attendance on 
the Great Lady in the morning, not the 
slightest political violence occurred to 
disturb the general harmony, anc that 
the assembled populace seemed to be 
universally actuated by the spirit of the 
day; namely, loyalty and good hu- 
mour. Nothing occurred to dainp 
those happy dispositions; the weather 
was most propitious, and the arrange- 
ments so perfect, that no accident of 
any kind is reported as having taken 
place. And so concluded the corona- 
tion of George 1V. whom God long 
preserve. Those who witnessed it have 
seen a scene calculated to raise the 
country in their opinion, and to throw 
into the shade all scenes of similar mag- 
nificence, from the field of the cloth of 
vold downto the present day. 

An EWe-wiTNESs. 
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AERONAUTIC EXCURSIONS 
OF MR. GREEN. 

‘ Thus did of old the advent'rous Cretan darey 
With wings not given to man, attempt the air. 

In the darkness of the middle ages, 
every man distinguished by supertor 
knowledge was supposed to possess 
the power of flying in the air; the idea 
soon descended to a lower class of pro- 


jectors, many of whom perished in their 


unskilful attempts. So early as the 
reign of Harold, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, Elmer, a monk of Mabmsbury, 
made one of these dangerous experi- 
ments, and in the true spirit of an in- 
ventor, though he failed, still he be- 
lieved it possible to succeed. Milton, 
in his History of Britain, speaking of 
this monk, says,—*‘He in his youth 
strangely aspiring, had made and fitted 
wings to his hands and feet; with 
these on the top of a tower, spread out 
to gather air, he flew more than a fur- 
long ; but the wind being too high, he 
came fluttering down tothe maiming of 
all his limbs: yet so conceited was he 
of his art, that he attributed the 
cause of his fall to the want of a tail, 
as birds have, which he forgot to make 
to his hinder parts.*”’ 

We need not however go so fur back 
as the middle ages, since, so late as the 
year 1755, a fanciful scheme on the 
grandest scale for navigating the at- 
mosphere was made by one Joseph 
Galien, a Dominician Friar at Avignon, 
This visionary proposed to collect the 
fine diffuse air of the higher regions, 
where hail is formed, above the summit 
of the loftiest mountains, and to en- 
close it in a bag of a cubical shape and 
of the most enormous dimensions, ex- 
tending a mile every way and com- 
posed of the thickest sail cloth. With 
such a vast machine for outrivalling 
in the boldness and magnitude the ark 
of Noah, he thought it would be pos- 
sible to transporta whole army through 
the air with all their munitions of 
war. 

Men of science had long been ac- 
quainted with the principles on which 
a balloon could be conducted, but it 
was reserved for Stephen and Joseph 
Mountgoltier, sons of the proprietor of 
an extensive paper manufactory at 
Annonay io France, to reduce these 
principles to complete effect. The 
tirst public ascent of a balloon was ex- 
hibited at their native town on the 5th 
of June, 1783. They afterwards con- 


* We believe an English Baronet has been 
some years engaged in constructing an aéro- 
nautic machine in the form of a bird, which 
he proposes to be able to navigate. 
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structed one on a larger scale at Paris, 
which reached the height of 1500 feet. 
A sheep, a cock, and a duck which had 
been put into the basket, the first ani- 
mals ever carried up in the air. were 
found perfectly safe, and unhurt by 
the journey, and the sheep was even 
feeding at perfect ease. 

The first aérial voyage ever made by 
man was on the 2Ist of November, 
1783, when Pilatre de Rozier a young, 
naturalist of great promise, accompa- 
nied by the Marquess d’ Arlandes, as- 
cended from the Chateau de Murette. 
When the balloon was launched, won- 
der mixed with anxiety was depicted 
in every countenance, but when, from 
their lofty station in the sky, the navi- 
gators calmly waved their hats, and sa- 
luted the spectators below, a general 
shout of acclamation burst forth on all 
sides. As they rose much higher, how- 
ever, they were no longer visible to the 
naked eye: they 

‘in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurn the ground; thence many a 


league, 
As in a cloudy chair ascending, rise, 


Audacious.’ 
This balloon soared to an elevation 


of more than 3000 feet, and traversed 
by a circuitous route the whole of Pa- 
ris. The daring aeronauts, after a 
journey of twenty-four or twenty-five 
minutes, in which they described a 
track of six miles, safely alighted be- 
yond the Boulevards. 

Such was the prosperous issue of the 
first aerial navigation ever performed 
by mortals ; it was a conquest of sci- 
ence, which all the world could under- 
stand. Other experiments were now 
made in rapid succession, and some 
of the adventurers soared to the im- 
mense height of thirteen thousand feet. 

Of the history of balloons since that 
period little remains to be said; for 
neither in their construction nor in 
the manner of steering them, has there 
been much improvement, though aerial 
ascents have been frequent in every 
country of Europe. One of the most 
successful of English aeronauts was 
Mr. Sadler, who has made inany very 
successful ascents from the metropolis 
and other large towns. It is, however, 
we believe, tive or six years since any 
balloon ascended from London, until 
the day of his Majesty’s coronation, 
when Mr. Charles Green, of Goswell 
Street, made an ascent from the Green 
Park under rather novel circumstances. 

From a variety of experiments, Mr. 
Green became persuaded that com- 
mon gas would answer the purpose of 
aerostation, and though several men of 





Science endeavoured to dissuade him 
from the trial, he determined to make 
it. The balloon in which he ascended 
was thirty-one feet in diameter, as 
nearly the size as possible of the one 
with which Garnerin first made an as- 
cension in England, It was inflated 
with about 1200 cubic feet of carbo- 
nated hydrogen gas, supplied from the 
pipes of the original gas company. 
The day was remarkably fine, and the | 
ascent, which was a very fine one, gave 
much delight to the countless thou- 
sands who were assembled in various 
parts of the metropolis. The balloon | 
remained a considerable time in sight, 
when Mr. Green having thrown out 


some ballast, he 

‘“‘ With fresh alacrity, and force renewed, 

Sprung upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild expanse ‘” 
and, after traversing the air for forty- 
five minutes, he descended in a field | 
about four miles from Barnet, in the | 
parish of South Mimms, having, as he 
calculates, travelled altogether, in va- 
rious directions, upwards of fifty miles. | 
The following extract from Mr. | 
Green’s own narrative of his aerial 
voyage, is interesting :— 

‘ About five minutes before one o’clock | 
the ropes were divided ; and having tak- | 
en my seat in the car, the balloon rose in | 
a majestic manner, nearly perpendicular | 
ly. The almost deafening shouts of the 
populace, and the roar of canon that took 
place when I had ascended a considera- 
ble distance from the earth, agitated the 
balloon. I felt the effect of it most sensi- 
bly. ‘The moment the discharge of can- 
non took place, | knew it was the signal 
to be given when the crown was set upon 
the head of my most gracious Sovereign, 
and I drew the cork of a bottle of brandy, 
and, having poured out a full glass, | 
drank ** health, long life, and a glorious 
reign to his Majesty.’’ ‘The effect of the 
air upon the brandy is worthy of notice: 
when [ drew the cork, a report took place, 
which I attribute to the rarification of the 
air, similar to that produced by drawinga 
cork out of a bottle of soda-water. When 
the balloon travelled at its greatest rapi- 
dity, I felt not the least motion; it ap- 
peared as if the car in which I sat was sta- 
tionary, and that the earth was receding 
from me. ‘The balloon took a north-east 
direction at first; and on my looking 
down upon the vast assemblage of persons 
in Westminster, the delight [ felt is out 
of my power to describe. ‘The view pre- 
sented one entire living mass of more 
than a million of human beings. Having 
ascended as high as I could without 
throwing out ballast, I determined, as the 
weather was so fine, to keep in sight as 
long as possible. 1 threw out two bags of 
sand of 10lbs. weight each, and immedi- 
ately the balloon rose with astonishing ra- 











pidity almost perpendicularly, according 


to my wish. When the balloon arrived 
at its utmost altitude, which, in my opi- 
nion (Lf could not be certain, in conse- 
quence of the oscillation of the quicksilver 
in the barometer), was about eleven thou- 
sand feet from the earth, I found that [ 
had entered a current of air, conveyin 

me directly eastward, towards the Nore, 
The cold was extreme. I put on a cloak 
which I took up with me, and on looking 
at my glass I found that it was below 30 
—two degrees below the freezing point. 


I was fearful of being carried to sea, and 


immediately opened the valve; the gas 
issued in considerable quantities; and [ 
found, by the increase of the size of ob- 
jects below me to my optics, that I was 
descending very rapidly. ‘The largest 
fields, which a few minutes before ap- 
peared to be not more than six inches 
square, increased in size greatly; and J 
very soon saw the sea and a number of 
vessels most distinctly. “he balloon had 
a rotatory motion, and turned about four 
times in a minute.’ 

Ov Wednesday, Mr. Green made a 
second ascent in the same_ balloon, 
from the Belvidere Tavern, Penton- 
ville. It was again filled with com- 
mon gas. At half past three o'clock, 
Mr. Green having taken his seat in the 
car, the cords were cut, and the bal- 
loon rose in a majestic manner amidst 
the shouts of an immense number of 
persons who had assembled. After 
remaining nearly stationary for a short 
time at the height of about 700 feet, 
Mr. Green threw out some ballast, and 
the balloon was soon lost to human 
view. The daring aeronaut traversed 
the air for half an hour, and then de- 
scended at Barking, without the slight- 
est injury to himself or his aerial ma- 
chine. 
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MACDONNELL OF GLENGARRY. 





A day or two after the coronation, 
the newspapers, with great gravity, 
related a ‘mysterious circumstance’ 
which occurred, and which may, at 
some future period, figure in a romance 
or a melo-drama. At the coronation 
of George III. when a lady acciden- 
tally dropped awhite glove in the hall, 
it was considered as a detiance to the 
Champion’s challenge ; and as nobody 
but the Pretender could be supposed 
to dispute the king’s title to the crown, 
it was taken for granted that he must 
have been there; as stories gain in tell- 
ing, the supposition was converted in- 
to an assertion, and it was stated that a 
nobleman actually recoguized the Pre- 
tender in petticoats. What turn may 
hereafter be given to Colonel Macdon- 
nell’s appearance in the gallery, in the 
costume of a Highland chieftain, we 
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they are ignorant that it affords an am- 
ple field for half-a-cdlozen dramas essen- 
tially different, but all deeply interest- 
ing. The Witch of Derncleugh, which ts 
from the pen of a young author of con- 
siderable promise, Mr. Planche, ad- 
heres much more closely to the original 
work, both in the incidents and lan- 
guage, than the drama of Guy Man- 
nering ; the Scotch manners are more 
faithfully imitated, and some of the 
characters even speak the Scottish dia- 
lect, though not in a manner that would 
give it any additional recommendation 
toa North Briton. The hero and he- 
roine, Dirk Hatteraick and Meg Mer- 
rilies, resurnethe important station they 
hold in the novel, and, from the power- 
ful manner in which they are repre- 
sented, they are prominent characters 
indeed. In the former, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke not only spoke like a Dutch- 
man, who had learned the English lan- 
guage, but displayed all that daring 
ferocity which might be supposed to be- 
long to the head of a desperate gang of 
smugglers, who possessed physical 
powers to give effect to his courage. 
His scene with Glossin, when he re- 
proaches him with his villainy and 
his cowardice, and makes him promise 
to give him a thousand guineas, as an 
indemnity for the loss of his cargo, was 
admirable; nor was he less in cha- 
racter in his interview with Meg Mer- 
rilies, when his vengeance was restrain- 
ed by the threat, that if he killed her, 
‘he would have but an hour te rue it.’ 
It was not the dread of acommon death, 
but the awe which the supernatural in- 
fluence of which he supposed the witch 
of Derucleugh possessed, that worked 
upon him. Miss Kelly sustained the 
part of Meg Merrilies, and although we 
cannot congratulate her on her Scot- 
tish dialect, yet we must say this was 
the only drawback on a performance 
that was otherwise perfect. The Meg 
Merrilies of Miss Kelly was a drawing 
of her own conception, or rather a 
faithful portrait of the character as 
drawn in the novel. It differed from 
all those that have been presented to us 
by other actresses; it was a prominent, 
bold, and just colouring given toevery 
part of this original portrait. She gave 
an awe-inspiring power to her superna- 
tural agency; she commanded, she 
threatened, like a superior being, and 
Was obeyed. The manner, the tone, 
and energy with which she brought to 
light the just claims of Ellengowan’s 
heir, electrified and delighted the au- 
dience, It reminded us of some of 
those exquisite bursts of impassioned 





feeling with which Mrs. Siddons was 
wont to display her unrivalled powers 
in the sublime parts of tragedy. It is 
hardly necessary to observe, that every 
part of her performance drew forth 
loud and continued applause. From 
the manner in which we have spoken 
of the two principal characters, their 
tendency to throw the rest in the shade 
will be easily conceived; they were, 
however, performed very respectably. 
Wilkinson was amusing in Domine 
Sampson. Pearman and Broadhurst 
sung some pretty airs, which were much 
applauded. Glossin was well repre- 
sented by Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Salter 
played the part of Dandie Dinmont 
with great spirit. The scenery is pret- 
ty, and the piece was received with un- 
mixed applause. 

HayMARKET THEATRE.—T his house 
has been extremely well attended 
through the week, and a succession of 
popular pieces have been played with 
good taste and spirit. In the comedy 
of Exchange no Robbery, Mr. Oxberry 
joined the company, and convulsed the 
audience with laughter by his facetious 
representation of Sam Swipes.—Cap- 
tain Littleworth was played by Mr. 
Horrebow, from a provincial theatre ; 
his figure is well fitted for the cha- 
racter of a youthful naval hero; he 
represents the gentleman with natural 
ease, and his expression is distinct and 
appropriate ; but we must see him in 
characters of a more difficult descrip- 
tion, before we can decide upon his ge- 
neral merits. 

SaDLers Wetrts.—This compact 
little theatre continues to enjoy a strong 
share of the public favour. The Heart 
of Mid- Lothian has proved very attrac- 
tive, and a new melo-drama has been 
produced, which displays, among other 
novelties, the vast sheet of water pecu- 
liar to this house, upon which the 
storming of a castle is exhibited with 
good effect. 


Literature and Science. 


The Northern Expedition.—As every 
thing relating to our adventurous coun- 
trymen, now endeavouring to solve the 
vreat geographical question of a North- 
West Passage, cannot but excite inter- 
est, we readily add the following ex- 
tracts of letters from officers attached 
to the expedition, in addition to the 
early information contained in our 
last :— 

‘His Majesty's ship Fury, Davis’s Straits, 
June 30, 1821. 

‘ My Dear Sir,—The transport Nauti- 

lus, which has accompanied us thus far 











on our voyage, is about to return to the 
Thames, where she is expected to arrive 
about the end of July. I gladly avail my- 
self of the opportunity she affords of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of your kind let- 
ter of the 29th of April, and also of the 
account of the Tonga Islands. For these, 
and your good wishes for our welfare, I 
beg you to accept my most sincere thanks. 

‘The perusal of that work has already 
afforded me pleasure and much informa- 
tion, and should we be so happy as to ef- 
fect the so-long doubted passage into the 
Pacific, it may render us invaluable assist- 
ance. Inthat event, we should doubtless 
visit many of the islands that are washed 
by that immense ocean. Atthe Sandwich 
Islands we should certainly refresh and 
refit for the homeward voyage ; but the 
Tonga Islands (which Mr. Mariner’s Nar- 
rative has made doubly inviting) I fear 
will be out of our track, whether we re- 
turn home by circumnavigating the new 
world, or by passing through the Indian 
Ocean and round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and so making a circuit of the 
globe. 

‘Hitherto, our voyage has been un- 
marked by any incident. We arrived at 
the edge of the ice, about forty miles from 
Hudson’s Straits, on the 18th instant; 
since that period we have been employed 
in emptying the transport, an operation 
much impeded by a prevalence of cold 
dense fogs and boisterous weather. We 
enter the ice in prosecution of our voyage 
immediately; its comrarative thinness in 
this latitude does not promise to offer us 
much resistance, and we may calculate 
upon arriving at the north-east end ef 
Southampton [sland by the Ist August. 
About these parts, of which our geogra- 
phic knowledge is very confused, there is 
the greatest probability of finding the true 
coast of Continental America, which, if 
found, we expect will lead us eventually 
into the Pacific. ‘The obstacles which op- 
pose a successful navigation of such a 
coast are, however, too inany and obvious 
to warrant an unbounded confidence of 
success. ‘The general feeling is san- 
guine; and if, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, our timbers should hold together, 
I do not despair of dating the next letter [ 
shall have the pleasure of writing to you 
from Kamschatka. 

‘ In the mean while, wishing the enjoy- 
ment of health, and all the good things 
we leave behind, I remain, 

‘My dearsir, your’s, &c. 
‘ Joun Evwarp, Surgeon of the Fury. 

‘To Dr. Martin, Registrar of the Royal 


Humane Society.’ 
The following is an extract of a let 


ter from another officer attached to the 
expedition, and is of the same date:— 


‘To-morrow we commence with the 
ice, and enter Hudson’s Straits as soon a9 
pers keeping the north shore on 

oard, until we reach (Middleton’s) Re- 


pulse Bay. After examining that, we 


proceed to the Frozen Straits, where our 
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greatest hopes of success lie, and where 
we expect to find an opening that com- 
municates with Prince Regent’s Inlet of 
last voyage. Should this prove to be the 
case, Captain Parry is almost sure of mak- 
ing the passage, because we cannot be led 
farther to the northward than 70 or 71; 
consequently, we shall have a long sum- 
mer and a less thickness of ice to contend 
with. Should, however, all these our 
hopes and conjectures prove otherwise, 
we must go to the old road (Lancaster 
Sound), and endeavour, by keeping the 
south shore on board, to get on the Con- 
tinent. If we find that so much of this 
year is expended in examining Hudson’s 
Straits, as to leave but little hopes of do- 
ing any thing beyond getting into Lancas- 
ter Sound, we are ordered to return to 
England to refit and victual the ship; but 
a great deal is left to the discretion of 
Captain Parry, whom we place every con- 
fidence in. ‘The transport leaves us com- 
pleted with three years’ full allowance of 
every thing, with 118 chaldrons of coals 
in the Fury, and about 120 in the Hecla ; 
they are both so deep, that if a gale comes 
on before we get sheltered among the ice, 
Iam afraid some damage will be done. 
Hitherto we have been very fortunate, 
the Hecla’s having lost a boat, being the 
only damage sustained since our leaving 
Deptford. Both crews are very healthy, 
and, lam happy to say, seem very well- 
behaved men.’ 

The Antarctic Islands.—V essels from 
the lands situated to the south of Cape 
Horn, have arrived in different ports, 
with cargoes of seal skins. ‘The regions 
visited by the New York navigators, 
lie in about the latitude of 62 deg. 
where vegetable life is so rare, that a 
little grass, in a few favoured places, 
and some moss on the rocks, are all the 
forms of it that exist. ‘The dreary cli- 
mate exhibits, during the entire sum- 
mer, perpetual snow and ice; nor tree, 
nor even shrub appears. 

The minerals brought home by Mr. 
B. Astor, are partly primitive and 

artly volcanic. The samples produced 

y Dr. Mitechill are—1i. Quartz, in 
compact andcrystalized forms, 2, Ame- 
thyst, in crystals, 3. Porphyry, in 
small masses. 4. Rough onyx, in 
pebbles. 5. Lumps of coarse flint. 
6. Elegant Zealite, like that of the 
Ferro group, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean. 7. Pumice stone. 8. Py- 
rites, surcharged with sulphur. 

The manuscript chart made by Mr. 
Hampton Stewart, is an instructive ad- 
dition to geography, and ought to be 
incorporated in the charts of the globe. 

Geologists will learn with surprise, 
that the high grounds and summits of 
the rocks in several of the spots that 
have been visited, are strewed with 


marine animals, leading to a belief that 
the whole of the materials have been 
hove up by the operation of volcanic 
fire, from the depths of the ocean. 

Furtier disclosures of the natural 
constitution of this curious region, are 
expected with impatience from future 
adventurers, There appears to be a 
wide field for new and original obser- 
vation. 

It is also hoped we shall soon receive 
a more full and satisfactory account of 
the Terra Australis, or continent of the 
southern hemisphere, occupying the 
vast space between the tracts already 
surveyed and the polee—New York Ga- 


zétte of May 8. 
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Welsh Epitaphs. 
This spot is the sweetest I have seen all my 
life, 
For it raises my flowers and covers my wife. 
On a Drunken Husband, 
I care not what flowers rise over the elf, 
Provided the drunkard will not rise himself. 
Disposeable Epitaph. 
Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and 
shrew, 
If I said I regretted her, I should lie too. 











TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Prior and E. G. B. are requested to send 
to our office‘on Monday, for letters. 

The favours of several correspondents are re- 
ceived, and shall have early attention. 

The Author of ‘ All our Glories’ quite misun- 
derstands the principles on which the Literary 
Chronicle is conducted. 
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skeletons of whales, and relics of oqher 
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